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PREFACE 


THE selections for this book have been made from 
“Little Men” and the other best known books by 
Miss Alcott with a view to furnishing to the schools 
a supplementary reader which should furnish in- 
struction in ethics. Every selection sets forth an 
indirect but emphatic lesson in morals or manners, 
conveyed in such a friendly way that the children’s 
hearts are won and not antagonized. The stories 
appeal to boys and girls in equal measure. The 
desirable qualities portrayed are unselfishness, 
_courage, perseverance, initiative, and kindness to 
the old, to dependents, and to animals. 

The stories are not fairy tales, but stories of real 
life. As the Louisa Alcott Reader had a large per- 
centage of fairy tales, it seems best here to let the 
emphasis be on the doings of every-day boys and 
girls. Moreover, this is admitted to be the author’s 
strongest side. “Her stories are transcriptions 
rather than creations. They were the literary flower- 
ing of outward and actual experience. Coming 
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directly out of life, Miss Alcott's books appeal to 


life. It is the secret of her vital magnetism.” 


The bibliography may render a two-fold service 


in the class-room. The teacher, wishing to have 
compositions written upon topics associated with 
Miss Alcott and her work, will find the notes of 
books and articles helpful. Children, eager to 
know more about their favorite author, may follow 
with pleasure and profit the lines of reading sug- 
gested, even though no oral or written report be 
required. 
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INTRODUCTION 


LITTLE LOUISA ALCOTT 


“I love everybody in dis whole world.” 
LouisA ÁLCOTT at three. 


By FANNY E. COE 


OVER sixty years ago there lived in the pretty town 
of Concord, Massachusetts, a very happy family. 
There was a father, a mother, and four little girls, 
The sisters were named Anna, Louisa, Elizabeth, 
and May Alcott. The second child, Louisa, was 
the one who grew up to write the stories you are 
about to read, and many others besides. She called 
herself Jo March in a beautiful book that she wrote 
about herself and her sisters. This book is “ Little 
Women,” which you must read some day, if you 
have not already. As Miss Alcott came to write 
more and more for children, she came to call her- 
self their Aunt Jo. She was my Aunt Jo; she is 
your Aunt Jo; and she will be Aunt Jo to thousands 
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of children yet to be born into this wide, wide 
world. | 

If you had been a child in Concord when the 
Alcotts were little girls, you would have loved to 
have Louisa for a playmate. She was a jolly little 
girl to know. In the first place she had overflowing 
health and good spirits. She loved to climb trees, 
jump fences, and run races like a wild young colt 
or a deer. She says of herself: “ No boy could 
be my friend till I had beaten him in a race, and 
no girl if she refused to climb trees, leap fences, 
and be a tomboy.” Walks of ten, fifteen, and 
even twenty miles were a matter of course. There 
was bathing and boating on the Concord River 
in summer and skating in winter. Often the 
children skated through the deep green pine woods 
over the crust of the snow. 

Louisa was an active child with a mind so wide- 
awake that adventures were always coming her way. 
They began when she was only two years old. 
The family were on their way by boat from Phila- 
delphia to Boston. Anna and Louisa were fresh 
and neat in spotless nankeen suits. Suddenly 
Louisa was missed. Where could the baby toddler 
be? The anxious father and mother searched 
everywhere. At last she was found in the engine- 
room, contentedly examining all about her. She 
liked the strange place she had found, — it was 
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“sa nice and dirty.” Very likely her mother made 
_ the same comment upon Louisa’s frock, when the 
little wanderer was returned to her arms. 

When she was six, Louisa was lost for the whole 
day. At this time the family was living in Boston. 
Miss Alcott tells the story herself most charmingly. 
“ Running away was one of the delights of my early 
days. .. . On one of these occasions I passed a 
rainy day with some Irish children, who hospitably 
shared their cold potatoes, salt fish, and crusts with 
me as we revelled in the ash-heaps which then 
adorned the waste lands where the Albany Depot 
now stands. A trip to the Common cheered the 
afternoon, but as dusk set in, and my friends de- 
serted me, I felt that home was a nice place after 
all, and tried to find it. I dimly remember watching 
a lamp-lighter as I sat to rest on some doorsteps 
in Bedford Street, where a big dog welcomed me 
so kindly that I fell asleep with my head pillowed 
on his curly back, and was found there by the town- 
crier, whom my distracted parents had sent in 
search of me. His bell and proclamation of the loss 
of ‘a little girl, six years old, in a pink frock, white 
hat, and new green shoes, woke me up, and a small 
voice answered out of the darkness, — 

“ “Why, dat's me!”” 

“ Being with difficulty torn from my four-footed 
friend, I was carried to the crier’s house, and there 
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feasted sumptuously on bread-and-molasses in a tin 
plate with the alphabet round it. But my fun ended 
the next day when I was tied to the arm of the 
‘sofa to repent at leisure.” 

Mr. Alcott was a philosopher and teacher. He 
held at that time advanced views on education. 
He had taught his little girls from their earliest 
years. One day two distinguished friends were call- 
ing upon Mr. and Mrs. Alcott in Concord. They 
were Ralph Waldo Emerson and Margaret Fuller. 
Miss Alcott tells the story gleefully, and we cannot 
do better than to quote her words. In the course 
of the conversation Miss Fuller said: 

“< Well, Mr. Alcott, you have been able to carry 
out your methods in your own family, and I goui 
like to see your model children.’ ” 

“She did in a few moments, — for as the guests 
stood on the doorsteps a wild uproar approached, 
and round the corner of the house came a wheel- 
barrow holding baby May arrayed as a queen; I 
was the horse, bitted and bridled,and driven 
by my elder sister Anna, while Lizzie played 
dog and barked as loudly as her gentle voice 
permitted. 

“ All were shouting, and wild with fun, which, 
however, came to a sudden end as we espied the 
stately group before us, for my foot tripped, and 
down we all went in a laughing heap, while mother 
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put a climax to the joke by saying with a dramatic 
wave of the hand: 

“< Here are the model children, Miss Fuller!’ ” 

Doubtless Louisa had suggested this game with 
the wheelbarrow, for she was the leader in all the 
plays. Her active brain was ever busy with new 
and original ideas. She wrote verses and fairy 
tales on her slate when she should have been toil- 
ing over her sums. The magic stories she could 
spin at a moment’s notice kept the neighbor’s chil- 
dren enchanted. But the chief outlet to her teeming 
fancies was the writing and acting of family plays. 
Anna and Louisa had true dramatic ability. From 
the time they had been tiny children, they had acted 
the books they had read. Playing Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress was a never-failing joy. Father’s canes and 
mother’s piece-bags were routed out of their places, 
and broad hats were turned up with shells. At 
last, with scroll, staff, pilgrim-hat, and a piece-bag 
slung over the back to represent the burden of sin, 
the little pilgrims were ready to start. The cellar 
was the gloomy City of Destruction; the house- 
top, the glorious Celestial City. Passing through 
Sloughs of Despond and Valleys of Humiliation, 
climbing Hills Difficulty, hour by hour they lived 
out the wonderful fable that never can grow old. 
Deeper and deeper the lesson of life, as taught 
by dear old Bunyan, sank into their childish souls. 
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They never lost this impress in after life. Always 
they saw themselves as pilgrims, seeking heaven, 
their home. 

In Concord, the roomy old barn was their theatre, 
and nobly did the loft, the beams, and the mangers 
adapt themselves to strange new usages. A squash 
vine, trained up a ladder set against a beam, an- 
swered capitally for a beanstalk, and the giant’s 
fall from the beam, when Jack cut the stalk, gave 
all the little ones a genuine thrill. A mammoth 
golden pumpkin was harvested, and of course 
Cinderella was immediately produced. 

As Louisa grew older, she wrote plays which 


she and her sisters acted before gatherings of 


their friends and neighbors. About this time, or 
possibly a little later, she wrote The Bandit’s Bride, 
The Captive of Castile, and The Moorish Maiden’s 
Vow. Her plays were often gloomy and extraor- 
dinary tragedies, but they bore strong testimony to 
the author’s lively imagination. 


Nothing daunted the young Alcotts where it came . 


to costumes or scenery. They devised ruined castles, 
enchanted woods, picturesque waterfalls, caves, dun- 
geons, and ladies’ bowers. They even achieved a 
thunder-storm. 

The Alcotts were poor, and frequently large 
bundles of clothing were sent them from relatives 
and friends. The gifts were not always wisely 
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selected. One day, to relieve her mind, Louisa 
wrote these nonsense rhymes: 
“To poor country folks, 
Who have n’t any clothes, 


Rich folks to relieve them, 
Send old lace gowns and satin bows.” 


The lace gowns and satin bows that would have 
been absurd in the simple Alcott household found 
their place on the stage, and wonderfully well they 
often looked. 

Anna and Louisa were the stars on their home 
stage. Once Louisa took five parts “ with lightning 
changes of costume, from a Greek prince in silver 
armor to a murderer in chains.” 

But, delightful as this play-acting was, most of 
Louisa Alcott’s time was spent in simple tasks in the 
home. The wise mother early taught her girls to 
wash, iron, sweep, clean, and cook. They were all 
clever with the needle. Louisa so loved to make 
doll’s clothes that, at twelve, she set up in business 
as a doll’s dressmaker and milliner. She says that 
at this time the neighbors’ hens wore a panting, har- 
ried air. This was because they were often hunted 
down to supply tail-feathers for the tiny bonnets or 
turbans trimmed in Louisa’s establishment. 

The little Alcotts were very happy in their friends. 
Great men were living in Concord, and their father, 
A. Bronson Alcott, was one of the choice circle. 
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Here dwelt Ralph Waldo Emerson, Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne, and Henry Thoreau. Louisa and her sisters 
played with Ellen, Edward, and Edith Emerson and 
Una, Julian, and Rose Hawthorne, as well as with 
the little Channings and others. 

Miss Alcott gives a charming picture of these 
bright days. She says: “ Later, when we went to 
school with the little Emersons, . . . 1 remember 
many times when their illustrious papa was our good 
playfellow. Often piling us into a bedecked hay- 
cart, he took us to berry, bathe, or picnic at Walden 
(Henry Thoreau’s haunt), making our day charm- 
ing and memorable by showing us the places he 
loved, the wood people Thoreau had introduced to 
him, or the wild flowers whose hidden homes he had 
discovered; so that when, years afterwards, we 
read of ‘the sweet rhodora in the woods’ and the 
‘burly droning bumblebee,’ or laughed over ‘ The 
Mountain and the Squirrel,’ we recognized old 
friends and thanked him for the delicate truth and 
beauty which made them immortal for us and 
others.” 





Emerson was a friend whom Louisa reverenced . 


with her whole heart. He was much interested in 
the bright young girl and advised her in regard to 
the books that she read. Under his guidance she 
came to know and care for Shakespeare, Goethe, 
Dante, and Carlyle. 
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But, valuable as outside friends might be, it was 
in the home circle that the Alcott girls were trained 
to noble womanhood. Here was an old-fashioned 
home, where the parents planned their lives so that 
hours of companionship might be given to the 
children. 

Busy Mrs. Alcott rose very early so that the work 
of the household might be finished in the forenoon. 
The afternoon she gave to her girls. They often 
spent the time “ wandering in the woods under 
clear summer skies, telling stories, playing games, 
spouting poetry.” | 

Mr. Alcott had long talks with his little girls at 
the close of the day. The “ twilight hour ” was “ the 
children’s hour.” His chats led them to feel at 
home with their souls and to see clearly what faults 
they had to conquer. In the story of “ Little Men ” 
the boy Demi tells a school-friend how he keeps his 
soul in order. The fancy of the mind as a room was 
one that Mr. Alcott gave to his own children. 

Demi says: “I play that my mind is a room, 
and my soul is a little sort of creature with wings 
that lives in it. The walls are full of shelves and 
drawers, and in them I keep my thoughts, and my 
goodness and badness, and all sorts of things. The 
goods I keep where I can see them, and the bads 
I lock up tight, but they get out, and I have to 
keep putting them in and squeezing them down, 
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they are so strong. . . . Every Sunday I put my 
room in order, and talk with the little spirit that 
lives there, and tell him what to do. He is very * 
bad sometimes, and won't mind me, and I have to 
scold him, and take him to Grandpa. He always 
makes him behave, and be sorry for his faults, 
because Grandpa likes this play, and gives me nice 
things to put in the drawers, and tells me how to 
shut up the naughties. Had n' you better try this 
way? It’s a very good one.” : 

Mrs. Alcott helped her little children “to shut 
up the naughties ” too. When Louisa was four, 
her mother guided her through a trying moment 
in this way. “ My fourth birthday was celebrated 
at my father's school-room in Masonic Temple. All 
the children were there. 1 wore a crown of flowers, 
and stood upon a table to dispense cakes to each 
child as the procession marched past. By some 
oversight the cakes fell short, and I saw that if 
I gave away the last one, I should have none. As 
I was queen of the revel, I felt that I ought to have 
it, and held on to it tightly till my mother said, — 

““Tt is always better to give away than to keep 
the nice things; so 1 know my Louy will not let 
the little friend go without.” 

“ The little friend received the dear plummy 
cake, and I a kiss and my first lesson in the 
sweetness of self-denial.” 
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Louisa had a very hot temper and her mother 
was constantly trying to help her to control it. The 
tie between them was very strong, for Mrs. Alcott 
confessed to Louisa that all her life she too had 
to struggle for self-control. As her mother seemed 
to Louisa all that was calm and gentle, it helped 
her to think that she too might conquer her great 
failing. 

Mrs. Alcott wrote her little daughters notes that 
she slipped under their pillows. These notes gave 
praise, or blame, or encouragement, as it was needed, 
in a way that was beautiful and dignified. You 
might like to see two of the notes. * 


“MY DEAR Louisa, — Your note gave me so much delight 
that I cannot close my eyes without first thanking you, dear, for 
making me so happy, and blessing God who gave you this tender 
- love for your mother. 

“ Y have observed all day your patience with baby, your obedi- 
ence to me, and your kindness to all. 

“Go on ‘trying,’ my child; God will give you strength and 
courage, and help you fill each day with words and deeds of love. 
I shall lay this on your pillow, put a warm kiss on your lips, and 
say a little prayer over you in your sleep. © 

ee MOTHER.” 


“My Louy, —1 was grieved at your selfish behavior this 
morning, but also greatly pleased to find you bore so meekly your 
Father's reproof for it. That is the way, dear; if you find you 
are wrong, take the discipline sweetly, and do so no more. It is 
not to be expected that children should always do right; but oh, 
how lovely to see a child penitent and patient when the passion is 
over. | 

b 


b 
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“I thought a little prayer as I looked at you, and said in my 
heart, ‘Dear God, sustain my child in this moment of trial, that 
no hasty word, no cruel look, no angry action may add to her 
fault’? And you were helped. I know that you will have a happy 
day after the storm and the gentle shower; keep quiet, read, walk, 
but do not talk much till all is peace again. 

“ MOTHER.” 


Mr. Alcott’s work as lecturer and teacher was 
sometimes highly appreciated; sometimes not. Al- 
ways, however, it brought him in very little money. 
So the daughters, early in life, began to contribute 
their mite to the family needs. Louisa was ready to 
sew, teach, write, or do anything to earn an honest 
penny. 3 

Her one aim was to secure rest and comfort for 
her mother. She pictured her sitting in a cushioned 
chair by a sunny window with the hands that had 
toiled so faithfully for many years folded at last. 

This vision she held before her mind: as the 
goal of her efforts. She served a hard apprentice- 
ship, but at last fortune came to her through her 
children’s stories. At thirty-nine Louisa writes: 
“ All goes well at home. .. . Had a -furnace put 
in, and all enjoyed the new climate. . . . Mother 
is to be cosy if money can do it. She seems to 
be now, and my long-cherished dream has come 
true; for she sits in a pleasant room, with no 
work, no care, no poverty to worry, but peace and 
comfort all about her, and children glad and able to 
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stand between trouble and her. Thank the Lord! 
I like to stop and remember my mercies.” 

A wise man once said, “ Prayer and pains can 
do anything through faith in God.” Louisa Al- 
cott’s life certainly proved that saying true. She 
was a devoted daughter, sister, and friend. And she 
left behind her books so true and sound and sweet 
that children unto the third generation are arising 
to call her blessed. 


THE LOUISA ALCOTT 
STORY BOOK 


TESSA’S SURPRISES! 
| I 


LitTLeE Tessa sat alone by the fire, waiting for her 
father to come home from work. The children 
were fast asleep, all four in the big bed behind the 
curtain; the wind blew hard outside, and the snow 
beat on the window-panes; the room was large 
and the fire so small and feeble that it did n’t half 
warm the little bare toes peeping out of the old 
shoes on the hearth. 

Tessa’s father was an Italian plaster-worker, very 
poor, but kind and honest. The mother had died 
not long ago, and left twelve-year old Tessa to take 
care of the little children. She tried to be very wise 
and motherly, and worked for them like any little 
woman; but it was so hard to keep the small bodies 
warm and fed, and the small souls good and happy, 
that poor Tessa was often at her wits’ end. She 


1 From “Aunt Jo’s Scrap Bag,” Vol. I., “My Boys.” 
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always waited for her father, no matter how tired 
she was, so that he might find his supper warm, a 
bit of fire, and a loving little face to welcome him. 
Tessa thought over her troubles at these quiet times, 
and made her plans; for her father left things to 
her a good deal, and she had no friends but 
Tommo, the harp-boy upstairs, and the lively cricket 
who lived in the chimney. To-night her face was 
very sober, and her pretty brown eyes very thought- 
ful as she stared at the fire and knit her brows, as 
if perplexed. She was not thinking of her old 
shoes, nor the empty closet, nor the boys’ ragged 
clothes just then. No; she had a fine plan in her 
good little head, and was trying to discover how 

she could carry it out. | 

You see, Christmas was coming in a week; and 
she had set her heart on putting something in the 
children’s stockings, as the mother used to do, for 
while she lived things were comfortable. Now 
Tessa had not a penny in the world, and didn’t 
know how to get one, for all the father’s earnings 
had to go for food, fire, and rent. 

“If there were only fairies, ah! how heavenly 
that would be; for then, I should tell them all I 
wish, and, pop! behold the fine things in my lap!” 
said Tessa to herself. “I must earn the money; 
there is no one to give it to me, and I cannot beg. 
But what can I do, so small and stupid and shy as 
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Iam? I must find some way to give the little ones 
a nice Christmas. I must! I must!” and Tessa 
pulled her long hair, as if that would help her 
think. 

But it didn’t, and her heart got heavier and 
heavier; for it did seem hard that in a great city 
full of fine things, there should be none for poor 
Nono, Sep, and little Speranza. Just as Tessa’s 
tears began to tumble off her eyelashes on to her 
brown cheeks, the cricket began to chirp. Of 
course, he didn’t say a word; but it really did 
seem as if he had answered her question almost 
as well as a fairy; for, before he had piped a dozen 
shrill notes, an idea popped into Tessa’s head, — 
such a truly splendid idea that she clapped her 
hands and burst out laughing. “1” do it! 1” do 
it! if father will let me,” she said to herself, smil- 
ing and nodding at the fire. “Tommo will like 
to have me go with him and sing, while he plays 
his harp in the streets. 1 know many songs, and 
may get money if I am not frightened; for people 
throw pennies to other little girls who only play 
the tambourine. Yes, 1 will try; and then, if 1 
do well, the: little ones shall have a Merry 
Christmas.” 

So full of her plan was Tessa, that she ran 
upstairs at once, and asked Tommo if he would 
take her with him on the morrow. Her friend was 
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delighted, for he thought Tessa’s songs very 
sweet, and was sure she would get money if she 
tried. . 

“ But see, then, it is cold in the streets; the 
wind bites, and the snow freezes one’s fingers. The 
day is very long, people are cross, and at night one 
is ready to die with weariness. Thou art so small, 
Tessa, I am afraid it will go badly with thee,” said 
Tommo, who was a merry, black-eyed boy of four- 
teen, with the kindest heart in the world under his 
old jacket. 

“I do not mind cold and wet and cross people, 
if I can get the pennies,” answered Tessa, feeling 
very brave with such a friend to help her. She 
thanked Tommo, and ran away to get ready, for 
she felt sure her father would not refuse her any- 
thing. She sewed up the holes in her shoes as well 
as she could, for she had much of that sort of 
cobbling to do; she mended her only gown, and 
laid ready the old hood and shawl which had been 
her mother’s. Then she washed out little Ranza’s 
frock and put it to dry, because she would not be 
able to do it the next day. She set the table and 
got things ready for breakfast, for Tommo went 
out early, and must not be kept waiting for her. 
She longed to make the beds and dress the children 
over night, she was in such a hurry to have all in 
order; but, as that could not be, she sat down again, 
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and tried over all the songs she knew. Six pretty 
ones were chosen; and she sang away with all 
her heart in a fresh little voice so sweetly that the 
children smiled in their sleep, and her father’s tired 
face brightened as he entered, for Tessa was his 
cheery cricket on the hearth. When she had told 
her plan, Peter Benari shook his head, and thought 
it would never do; but Tessa begged so hard, he 
consented at last that she should try it for one week, 
and sent her to bed the happiest little girl in New 
York : 

Next morning the sun shone, but the cold wind 
blew, and the snow lay thick in the streets. As 
soon as her father was gone, Tessa flew about and 
put everything in nice order, telling the children she 
was going out for the day, and they were to mind 
Tommo's mother, who would see about the fire and 
the dinner; for the good woman loved Tessa, and 
entered into her little plans with all her heart. Nono 
and Guiseppe, or Sep, as they called him, wondered 
what she was going away for, and little Ranza 
cried at being left; but Tessa told them they would 
know all about it in a week, and have a fine time 
if they were good; so they kissed her all round 
and let her go. 

Poor Tessa’s heart beat fast as she trudged away 
with Tommo, who slung his harp over his shoulder, 
and gave her his hand. It was rather a dirty hand, 
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but so kind that Tessa clung to it, and kept looking 
up at the friendly brown face for encouragement. 

“ We go first to the café, where many French and 
Italians eat the breakfast. They like my music, and 
often give me sips of hot coffee, which 1 like 
much. You too shall have the sips, and perhaps the 
pennies, for these people are greatly kind,” said 
Tommo, leading her into a large smoky place, where 
many people sat at little tables, eating and drinking. 
“See, now, have no fear; give them “Bella Monica”; 
that is merry and will make the laugh,” a 
Tommo, tuning his harp. 

For a moment Tessa felt so frightened that she 
wanted to run away; but she remembered the empty 
stockings at home, and the fine plan, and she re- 
solved not to give it up. One fat old Frenchman 
nodded to her, and it seemed to help her very much; 
for she began to sing before she thought, and that 
was the hardest part of it. Her voice trembled, and 
her cheeks grew redder and redder as she went on; 
but she kept her eyes fixed on her old shoes, and 
so got through without breaking down, which was 
very nice. The people laughed, for the song was 
merry; and the fat man smiled and nodded again. 
This gave her courage to try another, and she sang -. 
better and better each time; for Tommo played his 
best, and kept whispering to her, “ Yes; we go 
well; this is fine. They will give the money and 
the blessed coffee.” 
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So they did; for, when the little concert was 
Over, several men put pennies in the cap Tessa 
offered, and the fat man took her on his knee, and 
ordered a mug of coffee, and some bread and butter 
for them both. This quite won her heart; and 
when they left the café, she kissed her hand to the 
old Frenchman, and said to her friend, “ How kind 
they are! 1 like this very much; and now it is 
not hard.” a 

But Tommo shook his curly head, and answered, 
soberly, “ Yes, I took you there first, for they love 
music, and are of our country; but up among the 
great houses we shall not always do well. The 
people there are busy or hard or idle, and care 
nothing for harps and songs. Do not skip and 
laugh too soon; for the day is long, and we have 
but twelve pennies yet.” 

Tessa walked more quietly, and rubbed her cold 
hands, feeling that the world was a very big place, 
and wondering how the children got on at home 
without the little mother. Till noon they did not 
earn much, for every one seemed in a hurry, and 
the noise of many sleigh-bells drowned the music. 
Slowly they made their way up to the great squares 
where the big houses were, with fine ladies and 
pretty children at the windows. Here Tessa sang 
all her best songs, and Tommo played as fast as his 
fingers could fly; but it was too.cold to have the 
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windows open, so the pretty children could not listen 
long, and the ladies tossed out a little money, and 
soon went back to their own affairs. 

All the afternoon the two friends wandered about, 
singing and playing, and gathering up their small 
harvest. At dusk they went home, — Tessa so 
hoarse she could hardly speak, and so tired she fell 
asleep over her supper. But she had made half 
a dollar, for Tommo divided the money fairly, and 
she felt rich with her share. The other days were 
very much like this; sometimes they made more, 
sometimes less, but Tommo always “ went halves ”; 
and Tessa kept on, in spite of cold and weariness, 
for her plans grew as her earnings increased, and 
now she hoped to get useful things, instead of candy 
and toys alone o 

On the day before Christmas she made herself 
as tidy as she could, for she hoped to earn a good 
deal. She tied a bright scarlet handkerchief over 
the old hood, and the brilliant color set off her 
brown cheeks and bright eyes, as well as the pretty 
black braids of her hair. Tommo's mother lent her 
a pair of boots so big that they turned up at the 
toes, but there were no holes in them, and Tessa 
felt quite elegant in whole boots. Her hands were 
covered with chilblains, for she had no mittens; but 
she put them under her shawl, and scuffled merrily 
away in her big boots, feeling so glad that the 
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week was over, and nearly three dollars safe in her 
pocket. How gay the streets were that day! how 
brisk every one was, and how bright the faces 
looked, as people trotted about with big baskets, 
holly-wreaths, and young evergreens going to blos- 
som into splendid Christmas trees! 

“Tf I could have a tree for the ghildren, I’d 
never want anything again. But I can’t; so I’ll 
fill the socks all full, and be happy,” said Tessa, 
as she looked wistfully into the gay stores, and 
saw the heavy baskets go by. 

“* Who knows what may happen if we do well? ” 
returned Tommo, nodding wisely, for he had a 
plan as well as Tessa, and kept chuckling over 
it as he trudged through the mud. They did not 
do well, somehow, for people seemed so full of 
their own affairs they could not stop to ‘listen, 
even to “ Bella Monica,” but bustled away to spend 
their money on turkeys, toys, and trees. In the 
afternoon it began to rain, and poor Tessa’s heart 
to fail her; for the big boots tired her feet, the 
cold wind made her hands ache, and the rain spoilt 
the fine red handkerchief. Even Tommo looked 
sober, and did n’t whistle as he walked, for he also 
was disappointed, and his plan looked rather doubt- 
ful, the pennies came in so slowly. 

“ We’ll try one more street, and then go home, 
thou art so tired, little one. Come; let me wipe 
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thy face, and give me thy hand here in my jacket 
pocket; there it will be as warm as any kitten”; 
and kind Tommo brushed away the drops which 
were not all rain from Tessa’s cheeks, tucked the 
poor hand into his ragged pocket, and led her care- 
fully along the slippery streets, for the boots nearly 
tripped her up. 


II 


AT the first house, a cross old gentleman flapped 
his newspaper at them; at the second, a young 
gentleman and lady were so busy talking that they 
never turned their heads; and at the third, a ser- 
vant came out and told them to go away, because 
some one was sick. At the fourth, some people 
let them sing all their songs, and gave nothing. 
The next three houses were empty; and the last 
of all showed not a single face, as they looked up 
anxiously. It was so cold, so dark and discour- 
aging, that Tessa could n’t help one sob; and, as he 
glanced down at the little red nose and wet figure 
beside him, Tommo gave his harp an angry thump, 
and said something very fierce in Italian. They 
were just going to turn away; but they didn’t, for 
that angry thump happened to be the best thing 
they could have done. All of a sudden a little 
head appeared at the window, as if the sound had 
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brought it; then another and another, till there 
were five, of all heights and colors, and five eager 
faces peeped out, smiling and nodding to the two 
below. 

“Sing, Tessa; sing! Quick! quick!” cried 
Tommo, twanging away with all his might, and 
showing his white teeth, as he smiled back at the 
little gentle-folk. 

Bless us! How Tessa did tune up at that! She 
chirped away like a real bird, forgetting all about 
the tears on her cheeks, the ache in her hands, and 
the heaviness at her heart. The children laughed, 
and clapped their hands, and cried “ More! more! 
Sing another, little girl! Please, do!” And away 
they went again, piping and playing, till Tessa's 
breath was gone, and Tommo's stout fingers tingled 
well. 

“ Mamma says, come to the door; it's too muddy 
to throw the money -in the street!” cried out a 
kindly child’s voice, as Tessa held up the old cap, 
with beseeching eyes. 

Up the wide stone steps went the street musicians, 
and the whole flock came running down to give a 
handful of silver, and ask all sorts of questions. 
Tessa felt so grateful, that, without waiting for 
Tommo, she sang her sweetest little song all alone. 
It was about a lost lamb, and her heart was in the 
song; therefore, she sang it well, so well, that a 
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pretty young lady came down to listen, and stood 
watching the bright-eyed child, who looked aBout 
her as she sang, evidently enjoying the light and 
warmth of the fine hall, and the sight of the lovely 
children with their gay dresses, shining hair, and 
dainty little shoes. 

“You have a charming voice, child. Who taught 
you to sing?” asked the young lady, kindly. 

“ My mother. She is dead now; but I do not for- 
get,” answered Tessa, in her pretty broken English. 

“I wish she could sing at our tree, since Bella 
is ill,” cried one of the children, peeping through 
the banisters. 

“She is not fair enough for the angel, and too 
large to go up in the tree. But she sings sweetly, 
and looks as if she would like to see a tree,” said 
the young lady. 

“Oh, so much!” exclaimed Tessa; adding 
eagerly, “my sister Ranza is small and pretty as 
a baby-angel. She could sit up in the fine tree, 
and I could sing for her from under the table.” 

“ Sit down and warm yourself, and tell me about 
Ranza,” said the kind elder sister, who liked the 
confiding little girl, in spite of her shabby clothes. 

So Tessa sat down and dried the big boots over 
the furnace, and told her story, while Tommo stood 
modestly in the background, and the children lis- 
tened with faces full of interest, 
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“O Rose! Let us see the little girl; and if she 
will do, let us have her, and Tessa can learn our 
song, and it will be splendid!” cried the biggest 
boy, who sat astride of a chair, and stared at the 
harp with round eyes. 

“T’ll ask mamma,” said Rose; and away she 
went into the dining-room close by. As the door 
opened, Tessa saw what looked to her like a fairy 
feast, —all silver mugs and flowery plates and 
oranges and nuts and rosy wine in tall glass 
pitchers, and smoking dishes that smelt so deli- 
ciously she could not restrain a little sniff of 
satisfaction. 

“Are you hungry?” asked the boy, in a grand 
tone. 

“Yes, sir,” meekly answered Tessa. 

“I say, mamma; she wants something to eat. 
Can I give her an orange?” called the boy, pranc- 
ing away into the splendid room, quite like a fairy ` 
prince, Tessa thought. 

A plump, motherly lady came out and looked at 
Tessa, asked a few questions, and then told her to 
come to-morrow with Ranza, and they would see 
what could be done. Tessa clapped her hands for 
joy, — she didn’t mind the chilblains now, — and 
Tommo played a lively march, he was so pleased. 

“Will you come, too, and bring your harp? 
You shall be paid, and shall have something from 
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the tree, likewise,” said the motherly lady, who 
liked what Tessa gratefully told about his kind- 
ness to her. 

“ Ah, yes; I shall come with much gladness, and 
play as never in my life before,” cried Tommo, 
with a flourish of the old cap that made the chil- 
dren laugh. 

“Give these to your brothers,” said the fairy 
prince, stuffing nuts and Oranges into Tessa’s 
hands. 

“ And these to the little girl,” added one of the 
young princesses, flying out of the dining-room 
with cakes and rosy apples for Ranza. 

Tessa didn't know what to say; but her eyes 
were full, and she just took the mother's white 
hand in both her little grimy ones, and kissed it 
many times in her pretty Italian fashion. The lady 
understood her, and stroked her cheek softly, say- 
ing to her elder daughter, “We must take care 
of this good little creature. Freddy, bring me your 
mittens; these poor hands must be covered. Alice, 
get your play-hood; this handkerchief is all wet; 
and, Maud, bring the old chinchilla tippet.” 

The children ran, and in a minute there were 
lovely blue mittens on the red hands, a warm hood 
over the black braids, and a soft “pussy” round 
the sore throat. 

“ Ah! so kind, so very kind! I have no way to 
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say ‘thank you’; but Ranza shall be for you a 
heavenly angel, and I will sing my heart out for 
your tree!” cried Tessa, folding the mittens as if 
she would say a prayer of thankfulness if she knew 
how. 
= Then they went away, and the pretty children 

called after them, “ Come again, Tessa! come again, 
Tommo!” Now the rain didn’t seem dismal, the 
wind cold, nor the way long, as they bought their 
gifts and hurried home, for kind words and the 
sweet magic of charity had changed all the world 
to them. | 

I think the good spirits who fly about on Christ- 
mas Eve, to help the loving fillers of little stock- 
ings, smiled very kindly on Tessa as she brooded 
joyfully over the small store of presents that seemed 
so magnificent to her. All the goodies were divided 
evenly into three parts and stowed away in father’s 
three big socks, which hung against the curtain. 
With her three dollars, she had got a pair of shoes 
for Nono, a knit cap for Sep, and a pair of white 
stockings for Ranza; to her she also gave the new 
hood; to Nono the mittens; and to Sep the tippet. 

“ Now the dear boys can go out, and my Ranza 
will be ready for the lady to see, in her nice new 
things,” said Tessa, quite sighing with pleasure to 
see how well the gifts looked pinned up beside the 
bulging socks, which would n’t hold them all, The 
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little mother kept nothing for herself but the pleas- 
ure of giving everything away; yet, I think, she 
was both richer and happier than if she had kept 
them all. Her father laughed as he had not done 
since the mother died, when he saw how comically 
the old curtain had broken out into boots and hoods, 
stockings and tippets. 

“I wish I had a gold gown and a silver hat for 
thee, my Tessa, thou art so good. May the saints 
bless and keep thee always!” said Peter Benari 
tenderly, as he held his little daughter close, and 
gave her the good-night kiss. 

Tessa felt very rich as she crept under the faded - 
counterpane, feeling as if she had received a lovely 
gift, and fell happily asleep with chubby Ranza in 
her arms, and the two rough black heads peeping 
out at the foot of the bed. She dreamed wonderful 
dreams that night, and woke in the morning to 
find real wonders before her eyes. She got up 
early, to see if the socks were all right, and there 
she found the most astonishing sight. Four socks, 
instead of three; and by the fourth, pinned out 
quite elegantly, was a little dress, evidently meant 
for her,—a warm, woollen dress, all made, and 
actually with bright buttons on it. It nearly took 
her breath away; so did the new boots on the 
floor, and the funny long stocking like a gray sau- 
sage, with a wooden doll staring out at the top, 
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as if she said, politely, “A Merry Christmas, 
ma'am!” Tessa screamed and danced in her de- 
light, and up tumbled all the children to scream 
and dance with her, making a regular carnival on 
a small scale. Everybody hugged and kissed every- 
body else, offered sucks of orange, bites of cake, 
and exchanges of candy; every one tried on the 
new things, and pranced about in them like a flock 
of peacocks. Ranza skipped to and fro airily, 
dressed in her white socks and the red hood; the 
boys promenaded in their little shirts, one with his 


- creaking new shoes and mittens, the other in his 


gay cap and fine tippet; and Tessa put her dress 
straight on, feeling that her father's “ gold gown ” 
was not all a joke. In her-long stocking she found 
all sorts of treasures; for Tommo had stuffed it 
full of queer things, and his mother had made 
gingerbread into every imaginable shape, from fat 
pigs to full omnibuses. 

Dear me! What happy little souls they were 
that morning; and when they were quiet again, 
how like a fairy tale did Tessa's story sound to 
them. Ranza was quite ready to be an angel; and 
the boys promised to be marvellously good, if they 
were only allowed to see the tree at the “ palace,” 
as they called the great house. 

Little Ranza was accepted with delight by the 
kind lady and her children, and Tessa learned the 
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song quite easily. The boys were asked; and, after 
a happy day, the young Italians all returned, to play 
their parts at the fine Christmas party. Mamma 
and Miss Rose drilled them all; and, when the fold- 
ing-doors flew open, one rapturous “Oh!” arose 
from the crowd of children gathered to the festi- 
val. I assure you, it was splendid; the great tree 
glittering with lights and gifts; and, on her in- 
visible perch, up among the green boughs, sat the . 
little golden-haired angel, all in white, with downy 
wings, a shining crown on her head, and the most 
serene satisfaction in her blue eyes, as she stretched 
her chubby arms to those below, and smiled her 
baby smile at them. Before any one could speak, 
a voice, as fresh and sweet as a lark's, sang the 
Christmas Carol so blithely, that every one stood 
still to hear, and then clapped till the little angel 
shook on her perch, and cried out, “Be ’till, or 
me *11-fal1!” How they laughed at that; and what 
fun they had talking to Ranza, while Miss Rose 
_ stripped the tree, for the angel could not resist 
temptation, and amused herself by eating all the 
bonbons she could reach, till she was taken down, 
to dance about like a fairy in a white frock and 
red shoes. Tessa and her friends had many pres- 
ents; the boys were perfect lambs, Tommo played 
for the little folks to dance, and every one said 
something friendly to the strangers, so that they 
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did not feel shy, in spite of ‘shabby clothes. It 
was a happy night; and all their lives they re- 
membered it as something too beautiful and bright 
to be quite true. Before they went home, the kind 
mamma told Tessa she should be her friend, and 
gave her a motherly kiss, which warmed the child’s 
heart and seemed to set a seal upon that promise. 
It was faithfully kept, for the rich lady had been 
touched by Tessa’s patient struggles and sacrifices ; 
and for many years, thanks to her benevolence, 
there was no end to Tessa’s Surprises. 


GRANDMA’S TEAM? 


“IT'S no use, I cant find a horse anywhere, for 
love or money. All are either sick or kept quiet 
to-day for fear of being sick. I declare 1*d almost 
rather lose Major than disappoint mother,” said 
Farmer Jerks, coming in on Sunday morning from 
a fruitless visit to his neighbors. 

It was in the height of the horse distemper, and 
his own valuable beast stood in the stall, looking 
very interesting, with his legs in red flannel band- 
ages, an old shawl round his neck, his body well 
covered by blankets, and a pensive expression in his 
fine eyes as he coughed and groaned distressfully. 

You see it was particularly unfortunate to have 
Major give out on Sunday, for grandma had been 
to church, rain or shine, every Sunday for twenty 
years, and it was the pride of her life to be able to 
say this. She was quite superstitious about it, and 
really felt as if her wonderful health and strength 
were given her as a reward for her unfailing 
devotion. 


1 From “Aunt Jo's Scrap Bag,” Vol. III., “Cupid and Chow- 
Chow.” 
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A sincerely pious and good old lady was Grandma 
Jenks, and her entry into the church always made 
a little sensation, for she was eighty-five years old, 
yet hale and hearty, with no affliction but lame 
feet. So every Sunday, all the year round, her 
son or grandsons drove her down to service in the 
wide, low chaise, got expressly for her benefit, and 
all the week seemed brighter and better for the 
quiet hour spent in the big pew. 

“Tf the steeple should fall, folks would n’t miss 
it any more than they would old Mrs. Jenks from 
her corner,” was a saying among the people, and 
grandma felt as if she was not only a public char- 
acter, but a public example for all to follow, for 
another saying in the town was, — 

“Well, if old Mrs. Jenks can go to meeting, 
there ’s no excuse for our staying at home.” 

That pleased her, and so when the farmer came 
in with his bad news, she looked deeply disap- 
pointed, sat still a minute tapping her hymn-book, 
then took her two canes and got up, saying 
resolutely, — 

“A merciful man is merciful to his beast, so I 
won’t have poor Major risk his life for me, but I 
shall walk.” | 

A general outcry followed, for grandma was very 
lame, church a mile away, and the roads muddy 
after the rain. 
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“ You can't do it, mother, and you ’ll be sick for 
the winter if you try,” cried Mrs. Jenks, in great 
trouble. 

“No, dear; I guess the Lord will give me 
strength, since I’m going to His house,” answered 
the old lady, walking slowly to the door. 

“ Blest if 1 would n't carry you myself if I only 
could, mother,” exclaimed the farmer, helping her 
down the steps with filial gentleness. 

Here Ned and Charley, the boys, laughed, for 
grandma was very stout, and the idea of their 
father carrying her tickled them immensely. 

“ Boys, I’m ashamed of you!” said their mother, 
frowning at them. But grandma laughed too, and 
said pleasantly, — 

“I wont be a burden, Moses; give me your 
arm and I’ll step out as well as I can, and 
mebby some one may come along and give me a 
lift.” 

So the door was locked and the family set off. 
But it was hard work for the old lady, and soon 
she said she must sit down and rest a spell. As 
they stood waiting for her, all looking anxious, the 
boys suddenly had a bright idea, and merely say- 
ing they had forgotten something, raced up the 
hill again. 

“I’m afraid you won’t be able to do it, mother,” 
the farmer was just saying, when the sound of an 
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approaching carriage made them all turn to look, 
hoping for a lift. | 

Nearer and nearer drew the rattle, and round 
the corner came, not a horse’s head, but two felt hats 
on two boys’ heads, and Charley and Ned appeared, 
trotting briskly, with the chaise behind them. 

“Here’s your team, grandma! Jump in, and 
we ll get you to meeting in good time yet,” cried 
the lads, smiling and panting as they drew up close 
to the stone where the old lady sat. 

“ Boys, boys, it’s Sunday, and we can’t have 
any jokes or nonsense now,” began Mrs. Jenks, 
looking much scandalized. | 

“Well, I don’t know, wife. It’s a new thing, 
I allow, but considering the fix we are in, I’m not 
sure it isn’t a good plan. What do you think, 
mother?” asked the farmer, laughing, yet well 
pleased at the energy and good-will of his lads. 

“ If the boys behave themselves, and do it as a 
duty, not a frolic, and don’t upset me, I reckon 
I’ll let "em try, for I don’t believe I can get there 
any other way,” said grandma. 

“ You hoped the Lord would give you strength, 
and so He has, in this form. Use it, mother, and 
thank Him for it, since the children love you. so 
well they would run their legs off to serve you,” 
said the farmer, soberly, as he helped the old lady 
in and folded the robes round her feet. 
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“Steady, boys, no pranks, and stop behind the 
sheds. I can lend mother an arm there, and she 
can walk across the green. This turn-out is all 
very well, but we won’t make a show of it.” 

Away went the chaise rolling gently down the 
hill, and the new span trotted well together, while 
the old lady sat calmly inside, frequently saying, — 

“ Don’t pull too hard, Ned. I’m afraid I’m very 
heavy for you to draw, Charley. Take it easy, - 
dears; there’s time enough, time enough.” 

“You ’ll never hear the last of this, Moses; it 
will be a town joke for months to come,” said Mrs. 
Jenks, as she and her husband walked briskly after 
the triumphal car. 

“ Don’t care if I do hear on’t for a considerable 
spell. It’s nothing to be ashamed of, and I guess 
you ’ll find that folks will agree with me, even if 
they do laugh,” answered the farmer, stoutly; and 
he was right. 

Pausing behind the sheds, grandma was handed 
out, and the family went into church, a little late 
but quite decorously, and as if nothing funny had 
occurred. To be sure, Ned and Charley were very 
red and hot, and now and then stole looks at one 
another with a roguish twinkle of the eye; but a 
nudge from mother or a shake of the head from 
father kept them in good order, while dear old 
grandma could n’t do enough to show her gratitude. 
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She passed a fan, she handed peppermints in her 
hymn-book, and when Ned sneezed begged him to 
put her shawl over his shoulders. 

After church the lads slipped away and harnessed 
themselves all ready for the homeward trip. But 
they had to wait, for grandma met some friends 
and stopped to “reminiss,” as she called it, and 
her son did not hurry her, thinking it as well to 
have the coast clear before his new team appeared. 

It was dull and cold behind the sheds, and the 
boys soon got impatient. Their harness was rather 
intricate, and they did not want to take it off, so 
they stood chafing and grumbling at the delay. 

“ You are nearest, so just hand out that blanket 
and put it over me; I’m as cold as a stone,” said 
Ned, who was leader. 

“YT want it myself, if I’ve got to wait here much 
longer,” grumbled Charley, sitting on the whiffle- 
tree, with his legs curled up. 

“You ’re a selfish pig! I’m sure I shall have 
the horse-cough to-morrow if you don’t cover me 
up.” 0 

“Now you know why father is so particular 
about making us cover Major when we leave him 
standing. You never do it if you can help it, so 
how do you like it yourself?” 

“ Whether I like it or not, I’ll warm you when 
we get home, see if I don’t, old fellow.” 
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Up came the elders and away went the ponies, 


but they had a hard tug of it this time. Grandma 
was not a light weight, the road pretty steep in 
places, and the mud made heavy going. Such a 
puffing and panting, heaving and hauling, was never 
heard or seen there before. The farmer put his 
shoulder to the wheel, and even Mrs. Jenks tucked 
‘up her black silk skirts, and gave an occasional 
tug at one shaft. 

Grandma bemoaned her cruelty, and begged to 
get out, but the lads wouldn’t give up, so with 
frequent stoppages, some irrepressible laughter, and 
much persistent effort, the old lady was safely 
landed at the front door. 

No sooner was she fairly down than she did what 
I fancy might have a good effect on four-legged 
steeds, if occasionally tried. She hugged both boys, 
patted and praised them, helped pull off their har- 
ness, and wiped their hot foreheads with her own 
best Sunday handkerchief, then led them in and 
fed them well. 

The lads were in high feather at the success of 
their exploit, and each showed it in a different way. 
Charley laughed and talked about it, offered to trot 
grandma out any day, and rejoiced in the strength 
of his muscles, and his soundness.in wind and limb. 

But Ned sat silently eating his dinner, and when 
some one asked hini if he remembered the text of 


~ 
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- the sermon, he answered in grandma’s words, “ A 
merciful man is merciful to his beast.” 

“ Well, I don’t care, that’s the only text I re- 
member, and I got a sermon out of it, any way,”- 
he said, when the rest laughed at him, and asked 
what he was thinking about. 

“I seem to know now how Major feels when 
we keep him waiting, when I don’t blanket him, 
and when I expect him to pull his heart out, with 
no time to get his breath. I’m going to beg his 
pardon after dinner, and tell him all about it.” 

Charley stopped laughing when sober Ned said 
that, and he saw his father and mother nod to one 
another as if well pleased. 

“T’ll go too, and tell the old fellow that I mean 
to uncheck him going up hill, to scotch the wheels 
so he can rest, and be ever so good to him if he ’ll 
only get well.” 

“You might add that you mean to treat him like 
a horse and a brother, for you have turned pony 
yourself,” said his father, when Charley finished 
his virtuous remarks. 

“ And don't forget to pet him a good deal, my 
dears, for horses like to be loved, and praised, and 
thanked, as well as boys, and we can't do too much 
for the noble creatures who are so faithful and 
useful to us,” said Mrs. Jenks, quite touched by 
the new state of feeling. 
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“It’s my opinion that this sickness among the 
horses will do a deal of good, by showing folks the 
great value of the beasts they abuse and neglect. 
Neighbor Stone is fussing over his old Whitey as 
if he was a child, and yet I’ve seen that poor brute 
unmercifully beaten, and kept half starved. I told 
Stone that if he lost him it would be because kind 
treatment came too late; and Stone never got mad, 
but went and poured vinegar over a hot brick under 
Whitey’s nose till he ’most sneezed his head off. 
Stone has got a lesson this time, and so have some 
other folks.” 

As the farmer spoke, he glanced at the boys, who 
remorsefully recalled the wrongs poor Major had 
suffered at their hands, not from cruelty, but 
thoughtlessness, and both resolved to treat him like 
a friend for evermore. 

“ Well,” said grandma, looking with tender pride 
at the ruddy faces on either side of her, “I’m 
thankful to say that I’ve never missed a Sunday 
for twenty years, and I’ve been in all sorts of 
weather, and in all sorts of ways, even on an ox 
sled one time when the drifts were deep, but I 
never went better than. to-day; so in this dish of 
tea I’m going to drink this toast: ‘Easy roads, 
light loads, and kind drivers to grandma’s team.’ ” 


PATTY’S PLACE? 
I 
HOW SHE FOUND IT 


Patty stood at one of the windows of the Asylum, 
looking thoughtfully down into the yard, where 
twenty girls were playing. 

All had cropped heads, all wore brown gowns 
and blue aprons, and all were orphans like herself. 
Some were pretty and some plain, some rosy and 
gay, some pale and feeble, but all seemed happy 
and having a good time in spite of many draw- 
backs. 

More than once one of them nodded and beck- 
oned to Patty, but she shook her head decidedly, 
and still stood, listlessly watching them, and think- 
ing to herself with a child’s impatient spirit, — 

“ Oh, if some one would only come and take me 
away! I’m so tired of living here I don’t think 
I can bear it much longer.” 

Poor Patty might well wish for a change; for 
she had been in the Asylum ever since she could 
remember; but though every one was kind to her, 


1 From “Aunt Jo's Scrap Bag,” Vol. IV., “My Girls.” 
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she was heartily tired of the place, and longed to 
find a home as many of the girls did. 

The children were nursed and taught until old 
enough to help themselves, then were adopted by 
people or went out to service. Now and then 
some forlorn child was claimed by relatives who 
had discovered it, and once the relatives of a little 
girl proved to be rich and generous people, who 
came for Katy in a fine carriage, treated all the 
other girls in honor of the happy day, and from 
time to time let Katy visit them with hands full 
of gifts for her former playmates and friends. 

This event had made a great stir in the Asylum, 
and the children were never tired of talking it over 
and telling it to new comers as a modern sort of 
fairy tale. For a time, each hoped to be claimed 
in the same way, and stories of what they would 
do when their turn came was one of the favorite 
amusements of the house. 

By and by Katy ceased to come, and gradually 
new girls took the place of those that left, and her 
good fortune was forgotten by all but Patty. To 
her it always remained a splendid possibility, and 
she comforted her loneliness by visions of the day 
when her “folks” would come for her, and bear 
her away to a future of luxury and pleasure, rest 
and love. 

But no one came, and year after year Patty 
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worked and waited, saw others chosen and herself 
left to the many duties and few pleasures of her 
dull life. The reason why she was not taken was 
because of her pale face, her short figure, with one 
shoulder higher than the other, and her shy ways. 
She was not ill now, but looked so, and was a 
sober, quiet little woman at thirteen. 

People who came for pets chose the pretty little 
ones; and those who wanted servants took the tall, 
strong, merry-faced girls, who spoke up brightly 
and promised to learn and do anything required 
of them. | 

The good matron often recommended Patty as 
a neat, capable, gentle little person, but no one 
seemed to want her, and after every failure her 
heart grew heavier and her face sadder, for the 
thought of spending her life there was unbearable. 

Nobody guessed what a world of hopes and 
thoughts and feelings was hidden under that blue 
pinafore, what dreams the solitary child enjoyed, 
or what a hungry, aspiring young soul lived in 
that crooked little body. 

But God knew; and when the time came He 
remembered Patty and sent her the help best fitted 
for her needs. Sometimes, when we least expect 

it, a small cross proves a lovely crown, a seemingly 
l unimportant event becomes a life-long experience, 
or a stranger changes into a friend. 
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It happened so now; for as Patty said aloud 
with a great sigh, “I don’t think I can bear it any 
longer!” a hand touched her shoulder, and a voice 
said, gently, — 

“Bear what, my child?” ' 

The touch was so light and the voice so kind 
that Patty answered before she had time to feel 
shy. 

“Living here, ma’am, and never being chosen 
out like the other girls are.” 

“Tell me all about it, dear. I’m waiting for a 
friend, and I’d like to hear your troubles,” sitting 
down in the window-seat and drawing Patty beside 
her. 

She was not young, nor pretty, nor finely dressed, 
only a gray-haired woman in plain black; but her 
face was so motherly, her eyes so cheerful, and 
her voice so soothing, that Patty felt at ease in a 
minute, and nestled up to her as she told her little 
woes in a few simple words. 

“ You don't know anything about your parents ? ” 
asked the lady. | 

“No, maam; I was left here a baby without 
even a name pinned to me, and no one has come 
to find me. But I shouldn’t wonder if they. did 
yet, so I keep ready all the time and learn as hard 
as I can, so they won’t be ashamed of me, for I 
guess my folk is respectable,” and Patty lifted her 
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head with an air of pride that made the lady ask, 
with a smile, — 

“ What makes you think so?” 

“* Well, I heard the matron tell a lady aie chose 
Nelly Brian that she always thought J came of high 
folks because I was so different from the others, 
and my ways was nice, and my feet so small, — see 
if they ain't,” — and, slipping them out of the rough 
shoes she wore, Patty held up two slender little feet 
with the arched insteps that tell of good birth. 

Miss Murry laughed right out at the innocent 
vanity of the poor child, and said, heartily, “ They | 
are small, and so are your hands in spite of work, 
and your hair is fine, and your eyes are soft and 
clear, and you are a good child I’m sure, which 
is best of all.” 

Pleased and touched by the praise that is so 
pleasant to us all, yet half ashamed of herself, 
Patty blushed and smiled, put on her shoes, and 
said, with unusual animation, — 

“I’m pretty good, I believe, and I know 1*d be 
much better if I only could get out. I do so long 
to see trees and grass, and sit in the sun and hear 
birds. I’d work real hard and be happy if I could 
live in the country.” 

“ What can you do?” asked Miss Murry, strok- 
ing the smooth head and looking down into the 
wistful eyes fixed upon her. 

3 
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Modestly, but with a flutter of hope at her heart, 
Patty told over her domestic accomplishments, a 
good list for a thirteen-year-older, but Patty had 
been drilling so long she was unusually clever at 
all sorts of house-work as well as needle-work. 

As she ended, she asked, timidly, — 

“ Did you come for a girl, ma'am?” 

“My sister did; but she has found one she 
likes, and is going to take her on trial,” was the 
answer that made the light fade out of Patty’s 
eyes and the hope die in her heart. 

“Who is it, please? ”’ 

“ Lizzie Brown, a tall, nice-looking girl of four- 
teen.” 

“You won't like her 1 know, for Lizzie is a real 
—— ”; there Patty stopped short, turned red, and 
looked down, as if ashamed to meet the keen, kind 
eyes fixed on her. 

“ A real what?” 

- “ Please, ma'am, don't ask; it was mean of me to 
say that, and I mustn’t go on. Lizzie can’t help 
being good with you, and I am glad she’s got a 
chance to go away.” 

Miss Murry asked no more questions; but she 
liked the little glimpse of character, and tried to 
brighten Patty’s face again by talking of something 
she liked. | 


“Suppose your “folks,” as you say, never come 
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for you, and you never find your fortune, as some 
. girls do, can't you make friends and fortune for 
yourself ? ” 

“ How can 1?” questioned Patty, wonderingly. 

“ By taking cheerfully whatever comes, by being 
helpful and affectionate to all, and wasting no time 
in dreaming about what may happen, but bravely 
making each day a comfort and a pleasure to your- 
self and others. Can you do that?” 

“I can try, ma'am,” answered Patty, meekly. 

“T wish you would; and when I come again you 
can tell me how you get on. I think you will suc- 
ceed; and when you do, you will have found a fine 
fortune, and be sure of friends. Now I must go; 
cheer up, deary, your turn must come some day.” 

With a kiss that won Patty’s heart, Miss Murry 
went away, casting more than one look of pity at 
the little figure in the window-seat, sobbing, with 
a blue pinafore over its face. 

This disappointment was doubly hard to Patty; 
because Lizzie was not a good girl, and deserved 
nothing, and Patty had taken a great fancy to the 
lady who spoke so kindly to her. 

For a week after this she went about her work 
with a sad face, and all her day-dreams were of 
living with Miss Murry in the country. 

Monday afternoon, as she stood sprinkling clothes, 
one of the girls burst in, saying, all in a breath, — 
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“* Somebody 's come for you, and you are to go 
right up to the parlor. It’s Mrs. Murry, and she’s 
brought Liz back, ’cause she told fibs, and was lazy, 
and Liz is as mad as hops, for it is a real nice 
place, with cows, and pigs, and children; and the 
work ain't hard and she wanted to stay. Do hurry, 
and don’t stand staring at me that way.” 

“It can’t be me—no one ever wants me — it’s 
some mistake ” —stammered Patty, so startled and 
excited, she did not know what to say or do. 

“No, it isn’t. Mrs. Murry won’t have any one 
but you, and the matron says you are to come right 
up. Go along; Ill finish here. I’m so glad you 
have got a chance at last”; and with a good- 
‘natured hug, the girl pushed Patty out of the 
kitchen. 

In a few minutes Patty came flying back, all in 
a twitter of delight, to report that she was going 
at once, and must say good-by all round. Every 
one was pleased, and when the flurry was over, the 
carriage drove away with the happiest little girl 
ever seen inside, for at last some one did want her, 
and Patty had found a place. 
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11 
HOW SHE FILLED IT 


For a year Patty lived with the Murrys, indus- 
trious, docile, and faithful, but. not yet happy, be- 
cause she had not found all she expected. They 
were kind to her, as far as plenty of food and not 
too much work went. They clothed her comfort- 
ably, let her go to church, and did not scold her 
very often. But no one showed that they loved 
her, no one praised her efforts, no one seemed to 
think that she had any hope or wish beyond her 
daily work, and no one saw in the shy, quiet little 
maid-servant, a lonely, tender-hearted girl longing 
for a crumb of the love so freely given to the 
children of the house. 

The Murrys were busy» people; the farm was 
large, and the master and his eldest son were hard 
at it all summer. Mrs. Murry was a brisk, smart 
housewife, who “ flew round ” herself, and expected 
others to do likewise. Pretty Ella, the daughter, 
was about Patty's age, and busy with her school, 
her little pleasures, and all the bright plans young 
girls love and live in. Two or three small lads 
rioted about the house, making much work, and 
doing very little. 

One of these boys was lame, and this fact seemed 
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to establish a sort of friendly understanding be- 
tween him and Patty, for he was the only one who 
ever expressed any regard for her. She was very 
good to him, always ready to help him, always 
patient with his fretfulness, and always quick to 
understand his sensitive nature. 

“She ’s only a servant, a charity girl who works 
for her board, and wears my old duds. She’s 
good enough in her place, but of course she can’t 
expect to be like one of us,” Ella said to a young 
friend once, and Patty heard her. 

“Only a servant’? — that was the hard part, and 
it never occurred to any one to make it softer; so 
Patty plodded on, still hoping and dreaming about 
friends and fortune. 

If it had not been for Miss Murry I feir the 
child would not have got on at all. But Aunt Jane 
never forgot her, though she lived twenty miles 
away, and seldom came to the farm. She wrote 
once a month, and always put in a little note to 
Patty, which she expected to have answered. 

So Patty wrote a neat reply, very stiff and short 
at first; but after a time she quite poured out her 
heart to this one friend who sent her encouraging 
words, cheered her with praise now and then, and 
made her anxious to be all Miss Jane seemed to 
expect. No one took much notice of this corre- 
spondence, for Aunt Jane was odd, and Patty used 
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to post her replies herself, being kindly provided 
with stamps by her friend. 

This was Patty’s anchor in her little sea of 
troubles, and she clung to it, hoping that some time, 
when she had earned such a beautiful reward, she 
would go and live with Miss Murry. 

Christmas was coming, and great fun was ex- 
pected; for the family were to pass the day before 
at Aunt Jane’s, and bring her home for the dinner 
and dance next day. For a week beforehand, Mrs. 
Murry flew round with more than her accustomed 
speed, and Patty trotted from morning till night, 
lending a hand at all the least agreeable jobs. Ella 
did the light, pretty work, and spent much time 
over her new dress, and the gifts she was making 
for the boys. 

Everything was done at last, and Mrs. Murry 
declared that she should drop if she had another 
thing to de but go to Jane’s and rest. 

Patty had lived on the hope of going with them; 
but nothing was said about it, and they all trooped 
gayly away to the station, leaving her to take care 
of the house, and see that the cat did not touch 
one of the dozen pies stored away in the pantry. 

Patty kept up bravely till they were gone; then 
she sat down like Cinderella, and cried, and cried, 
until she could n’t cry any more, for it did seem as 
if she never was to have any fun, and no fairy god- 
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mother came to help her. The shower did her good, 
and she went about her work with a meek, patient 
face that would have touched a heart of stone. 

All the morning she finished up the odd jobs left 
her to do, and in the afternoon, as the only ap- 
proach to a holiday she dared venture, she sat at 
the parlor window and watched other people go 
to and fro, intent on merry-makings in which she 
had no part. 

One pleasant little task she had, and that was 
arranging gifts for the small boys. Miss Jane had 
given her a bit of money now and then, and out 
of her meagre store the affectionate child had made 
presents for the lads; poor ones, but full of good- 
will and the desire to win some in return. 

The evening was very long, for the family did 
not return as early as they expected to do, so Patty 
got out her treasure-box, and, sitting on the warm 
kitchen hearth, tried to amuse herself, while the 
wind howled outside and snow fell fast. 

There we must leave her for a little while, quite 
unconscious of the happy surprise that was being 
prepared for her. 

When Aunt Jane welcomed the family, her first 
word, as she emerged from a chaos of small boys’ 
arms and legs, was “Why, where is Patty?” 

“ At home, of course; where should she be?” 
answered Mrs. Murry. 
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“ Here with you. I said ‘all come’ in my letter; 
didn’t you understand it?” 

“Goodness, Jane, you didn’t mean bring her 
too, I hope.” | 

“Yes, I did, and I’m so disappointed I’d go 
and get her if I had time.” 

Miss Jane knit her brows and looked vexed, as 
Ella laughed at the idea of a servant’s going 
pleasuring with the family. | - 

“ It can't be helped now, so we’ll say no more, 
and make it up to Patty to-morrow, if we can.” 
And Aunt Jane smiled her own pleasant smile, and 


_ kissed the little lads all round, as if to sweeten 


her temper as soon as possible. 

They had a capital time, and no one observed 
that Aunty now and then led the talk to Patty, 
asked a question about her, caught up every little 
hint dropped by the boys concerning her patience 
and kindness, and when Mrs. Murry said, as she 
sat resting, with a cushion at her back, a stool at 
her feet, and a cup of tea steaming deliciously 
under her nose, — 

“ Afraid to leave her there in charge? Oh, dear, 
no! I’ve entire confidence in her, and she is equal 
to taking care of the house for a week if need be. 
_ On the whole, Jane, I consider her a pretty prom- 
ising girl. She isn’t very quick, but she is faithful, 
steady, and honest as daylight.” 
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“High praise from you, Maria; I hope she 
knows your good opinion of her.” 

“ No, indeed; it don’t do to pamper up a girl’s 
pride by praising her. I say, ‘ Very well, Patty,’ 
when I’m satisfied, and that’s enough.” 

“ Ah, but you would n't be satisfied if Cons 
only said, ‘ Very well, Maria,’ when you had done 
your very best to please him in some way.” 
“That's a different thing,” began Mrs. Murry, 
but Miss Jane shook her head, and Ella said, 
laughing, — 

“It’s no use to try and convince Aunty on that 
point, she has taken a fancy to Pat, and won't see 
any fault in her. She’s a good child enough; but 
I can’t get anya: out of her, she is so odd and 
shy.” 

“TI can; she’s first rate, and takes care of me 
better than any one else,” said Harry, the lame boy, 
with sudden warmth, for Patty had quite won ne 
selfish little heart by many services. 

“She ’Il make mother a nice helper as she grows 
up, and I consider it a good speculation. In four 
years she ’ll be eighteen, and if she goes on doing 
so well, I sha’n’t begrudge her wages,” added Mr. 
Murry, who sat near by, with a small son on each 
knee. 

“ She ’d be quite pretty if she was straight, and 
plump, and jolly. But she is as sober.as a deacon, 
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and when her work is done, sits in a corner, watch- 
ing us with her big eyes, as shy and mute as a 
mouse,” said Ned, the big brother, lounging on 
the sofa. 

“A dull, steady-going girl, just fitted for a ser- 
vant, and no more,” concluded Mrs. Murry, set- 
ting down her cup as if the subject was ended. 

“You are quite mistaken, and I’ll prove it!” 
and up jumped Aunt Jane so energetically, that the 
boys laughed and the elders looked annoyed. Pull- 
ing out a portfolio, Aunt Jane untied a little bundle 
of letters, saying impressively, — 

“ Now listen, all of you, and see what has been 
going on under Patty’s blue pinafore this year.” 

Then Miss Jane read the little letters one by 
one, and it was curious to see how the faces of the 
listeners woke up, grew attentive first, then touched, 
then self-reproachful, and finally how full of in- 
terest, and respect, and something very like affec- 
tion for little Patty. E 

These letters were pathetic to read, as Aunty 
read them to listeners who could supply much that 
the writer generously left unsaid, and the involun- 
tary comments of the hearers proved the truth of 
Patty’s words. 

“‘ Does she envy me because I’m ‘ pretty and gay, 
and have a good time’? I never thought how 
hard it must be for her to see me have all the fun, 
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and she all the work. She’s a girl like me, though 
she does grub; and I might have done more for 
her than give her my old clothes, and let her help 
dress me when 1 go to a party,” said Ella, hastily, as 
Aunt Jane laid down one letter in which poor Patty 
told of many “ good times and she not in ’em.” 

“ Sakes alive, if I’d known the child wanted 
me to kiss her now and then, as 1 do the rest, 1*d 
have done it in a minute,” said Mrs. Murry, with 
sudden softness in her sharp eyes, as Aunt Jane 
read this little bit, — 

“I am grateful, but, oh! I’m so lonely, and it’s 
so hard not to have any mother like the children. 
If Mrs. Murry would only kiss me good-night 
sometimes, it would do me more good than pretty 
clothes or nice victuals.” 

“I’ve been thinking I’d let her go to school a 
spell, ever since I heard her showing Bob how to 
do his lessons. But Mother didn’t think she could 
spare her,” broke in Mr. Murry, apologetically. 

“Tf Ella would help a little, I guess I could. 
Anyway, we might try a while, since she is so 
eager to learn,” added his wife, anxious not to 
seem unjust to sister Jane. 

“Well, Joe laughed at her as well as me, when 
the boys hunched up their shoulders the way she 
does,” cried conscience-stricken Bob, as he heard 
a sad little paragraph about her crooked figure, 
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and learned that it came from lugging heavy babies 
at the Asylum. 

.“ I cuffed ’em both for it, and J have always 
liked Patty,” said Harry, in a moral tone, which 
moved Ned to say, — 

“You*d be a selfish little rascal if you didn’t, 
when she slaves so for you and gets no thanks for 
it. Now that I know how it tires her poor little 
back to carry wood and water, I shall do it of 
course. If she’d only told me, I’d have done it 
all the time.” 

And so it went on till the letters were done, and 
they knew Patty as she was, and each felt sorry 
that he or she had not found her out before. Aunt 
Jane freed her mind upon the subject, and they 
talked it over till quite an enthusiastic state of feel- 
ing set in, and Patty was in danger of being killed 
with kindness. 

It is astonishing how generous and kind people 
are when once waked up to a duty, a charity, or 
a wrong. Now, every one was eager to repair 
past neglect, and if Aunt Jane had not wisely re- 
strained them, the young folks would have done 
something absurd. 

They laid many nice little plans to surprise 
Patty, and each privately resolved not only to give 
her a Christmas gift, but, what was better, to turn 
over a new leaf for the new year. 
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All the way home they talked over their various 
projects, and the boys kept bouncing into Aunt 
Jane’s seat, to ask advice about their funny ideas. 

“ It must have been rather lonesome for the poor 
little soul all day. I declare I wish we’d taken her 
along,” said Mrs. Murry, as they approached the 
house, through the softly-falling snow. 

“She ’s got a jolly good fire all ready for us, 
and that’s a mercy, for I’m half frozen,” said 
Harry, hopping up the step. 

“Don’t you think if I touch up my blue merino 
it would fit Patty, and make a nice dress for to- 
morrow, with one of my white aprons?” whispered 
Ella, as she helped Aunt Jane out of the sleigh. 

“Hope the child isn’t sick or scared; it’s two 
hours later than 1 expected to be at home,” added 
Mr. Murry, stepping up to peep in at the kitchen 
window, for no one came to open the door, and 
no light but the blaze of the fire shone out. 

“Come softly and look in; it’s a pretty little 
sight, if it is in a kitchen,” he whispered, beckon- 
ing to the rest. 

Quietly creeping to the two low windows, they 
all looked in, and no one said a word, for the lonely 
little figure was both pretty and pathetic, when they 
remembered the letters lately read. Flat on the old 
rug lay Patty fast asleep; one arm pillowed her 
head, and in the other lay Puss in a cosy bunch, 
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as if she had crept there to be sociable, since there 
was no one else to share Patty’s long vigil. A row 
of slippers, large and small, stood warming on the 
hearth, two little nightgowns hung over a chair, 
the tea-pot stood in a warm nook, and through the 
open door they could see the lamp burning brightly 
in the sitting-room, the table ready, and all things 
in order. 

“ Faithful little creature! She’s thought of every 
blessed thing, and I'll go right in and wake her 
up with a good kiss!” cried Mrs. Murry, making 
a dart at the door. 

But Aunt Jane drew her back, begging her not 
to frighten the child by any sudden demonstrations. 
So they all went softly in, so softly that tired Patty 
did not wake, even though Puss pricked up her 
ears and opened her moony eyes with a lazy purr. 

“Look here,” whispered Bob, pointing to the 
poor little gifts half tumbling out of Patty’s apron. 
She had been pinning names on them when she fell 
asleep, and so her secret was known too soon. 

No one laughed at the presents, and Ella cov- 
ered them up with a look of tender pity at the few 
humble treasures in Patty’s box, remembering as 
she laid back what she had once called “ rubbish,” 
how full her own boxes were of the pretty things 
girls love, and how easy it would have been to add 
to Patty's store. 
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No one exactly knew how to wake up the sleeper, 
for she was something more than a servant in their 
eyes now. Aunt Jane settled the matter by stoop- 
ing down and taking Patty in her arms. The big 
eyes opened at once and stared up at the face above 
them for a moment, then a smile so bright, so 
glad, shone all over the child’s face that it was 
transfigured, as Patty clung to Aunt Jane, crying 
joyously, — 

“ Is it really you? I was so afraid you would n’ 
come that I cried myself to sleep about it.” 

Never had any of them seen such love and hap- 
piness in Patty’s face before, heard such a glad, 
tender sound in her voice, or guessed what an ar- 
dent soul lay in her quiet body. 

She was herself again in a minute, and, jumping 
up, slipped away to see that everything was ready, 
should any one want supper after the cold drive. 

They all went to bed so soon that there was no 
time to let out the secret, and though Patty was 
surprised at the kind good-nights all said to her, 
she thought it was because Miss Jane brought a 
warmer atmosphere with her. 

Patty’s surprises began early next day, for the 
first thing she saw on opening her eyes was a pair 
of new stockings hanging at the foot of her bed, 
crammed full of gifts, and several parcels lying on 
the table. 
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Did n't she have a good time opening the delight- 
ful bundles? Did n't she laugh and cry at the droll 
things the boys gave, the comfortable and pretty 
things the elders sent? And wasn’t she a happy 
child when she tried to say her prayers and could n't 
find words beautiful enough to express her grati- 
tude for so much kindness? 

A new Patty went down stairs that morning, — 
a bright-faced girl with smiles on the mouth that 
used to be so sad and silent, confidence in the timid 
eyes, and the magic of the heartiest good-will to 
make her step light, her hand skilful, her labor a 
joy, and service no burden. 

a They do care for me, after all, and I never will 
complain again,” she thought, with a glad flutter at 
her heart, and sudden color in her cheeks, as every 
one welcomed her with a friendly “ Merry Christ- 
mas, Patty!” 

It was a merry Christmas, and when the bounti- 
ful dinner was spread and Patty stood ready to 
wait, you can imagine her feelings as Mr. Murry 
pointed to a seat near Miss Jane and said, in a 
fatherly tone that made his bluff voice sweet, — 

“Sit down and enjoy it with us, my girl; no- 
body has more right to it, and we are all one family 
to-day.” 

Patty could not eat much, her heart was so full; 
but it was a splendid feast to her, and when healths 
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were drunk she was overwhelmed by the honor 
Harry did her, for he bounced up and exclaimed, — 

“* Now we must drink *Our Patty, long life and 
good luck to her!” >” 

That really was too much, and,she fairly ran 
away to hide her blushes in the kitchen roller, and 
work off her excitement washing dishes. 

More surprises came that evening; when she 
went to put on her clean calico she found the pretty 
blue dress and white apron laid ready on her bed 
“with Ella’s love.” 

“It’s like a fairy story, and keeps getting nicer 
and nicer since the godmother came,” whispered 
Patty, as she shyly looked up at Aunt Jane, when 
passing ice-cream at the party several hours later. 

“Christmas is the time for all sorts of pleasant 
miracles, for the good fairies fly about just then, 
and give good-luck pennies to the faithful workers 
who have earned them,” answered Miss Jane, smil- 
ing back at her little handmaid, who looked so neat 
and blithe in her new suit and happy face. 

Patty thought nothing farther in the way of bliss 
could -happen to her that night, but it did when 
Ned, anxious to atone for his past neglect, pranced 
up to her, as a final contra-dance was forming, and 
said heartily, — 

“* Come, Patty, every one is to dance this, even 
Harry and the cat,” and before she could collect 
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her wits enough to say “ No,” she was leading off 
and flying down the middle with the young master 
in great style. 

That was the crowning honor; for she was a 
girl with all a girl's innocent hopes, fears, desires, 
and delights, and it had been rather hard to stand 
by while all the young neighbors were frolicking 
together. | 

When every one was gone, the tired children 
asleep, and the elders on their way up to bed, Mrs. 
Murry suddenly remembered she had not covered 
the kitchen fire. Aunt Jane said she would do it, 
and went down so softly that she did not disturb 
faithful Patty, who had gone to see that all was 
safe. 

Aunt Jane stopped to watch the little figure 
standing on the hearth alone, looking into the 
embers with thoughtful eyes. If Patty could have 
seen her future there, she would have found a long 
life spent in glad service to those she loved and 
who loved her. Not a splendid future, but a useful, 
happy one; “only a servant,” yet a good and faith- 
ful woman, blessed with the confidence, respect, and 
affection of those who knew her genuine worth. 

As a smile broke over Patty’s face, Miss Jane 
said, with an arm round the little blue-gowned 
figure, — 

“What are you dreaming and smiling about, 
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deary? The friends that are to come for you 
some day, with a fine fortune in their pockets?” 

“ No, ma'am, I feel as if I’d found my folks, 
and I don’t want any finer fortune than the love 
they ’ve given me to-day. I’m trying to think how 
I can deserve it, and smiling because it’s so beau- 
tiful and I’m so happy,” answered Patty, looking 
up at her first friend with full eyes and a glad, 
grateful glance that made her lovely. 








LUNCH * 


“SISTER JERUSHA, it really does wear upon me 
to see those dear boys eat such bad pies and stuff 
day after day when they ought to have good 
wholesome things for lunch. I actually ache to go 
and give each one of ’em a nice piece of bread-and- 
butter or one of our big cookies,” said kind Miss 
Mehitable Plummer, taking up her knitting after 
a long look at the swarm of boys pouring out of 
the grammar school opposite, to lark about the 
yard, sit on the posts, or dive into a dingy little 
shop close by, where piles of greasy tarts and cakes 
lay in the window. They would not have allured 
any but hungry school-boys, and ought to have 
been labelled Dyspepsia and Headache, so unwhole- 
some were they. 

Miss Jerusha looked up from her seventeenth 
patchwork quilt, and answered, with a sympathetic 
glance over the way, — 

“If we had enough to go round I’d do it myself, 
and save these poor deluded dears from the bilious 


! From “Aunt Jo’s Scrap Bag,” Vol. V., ‘‘Jimmy’s Cruise in 
the Pinafore.” 
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turns that will surely take them down before vaca- 
tion comes. That fat boy is as yellow as a lemon 
now, and no wonder, for I’ve seen him eat half 
a dozen dreadful turnovers for one lunch.” 

Both old ladies shook their heads and sighed, for 
they led a very quiet life in the narrow house that 
stood end to the street, squeezed in between two 
stores, looking as out of place as the good spin- 
sters would have done among the merry lads op- 
posite. Sitting at the front windows day after day,. 
the old ladies had learned to enjoy watching the 
boys, who came and went, like bees to a hive, 
month by month. They had their favorites, and 
beguiled many a long hour speculating on the looks, 
manners, and probable station of the lads. One 
lame boy was Miss Jerusha’s pet, though she never 
spoke to him, and a tall bright-faced fellow, who 
rather lorded it over the rest, quite won Miss Hetty’s 
old heart by helping her across the street on a slip- 
pery day. They longed to mend some of the shabby 
clothes, to cheer up the dull discouraged ones, ad- 
vise the sickly, reprove the rude, and, most of all, 
feed those who persisted in buying lunch at the 
dirty bake-shop over the way. 

The good souls were famous cooks, and had 
many books full of all manner of nice receipts, 
which they seldom used, as they lived simply and 
saw little company. <A certain kind of molasses. 
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cookie made by their honored mother, — a renowned 
housewife in her time, —and eaten by the sisters 
as children, had a peculiar charm for them. A tin 
box was always kept full, though they only now 
and then nibbled one, and preferred to give them 
away to poor children, as they trotted to market 
each day. Many a time had Miss Hetty felt sorely 
tempted to treat the boys, but was a little timid, 
for they were rough fellows, and she regarded them 
much as a benevolent tabby would a party of frisky 
puppies. 

To-day the box was full of fresh cookies, crisp, — 
brown, and sweet; their spicy odor pervaded the 
room, and the china-closet door stood suggestively 
open. Miss Hetty’s spectacles turned that way, then 
went back to the busy scene in the street, as if 
trying to get courage for the deed. Something hap- 
pened just then which decided her, and sealed the 
doom of the bilious tarts and their maker. 

Several of the younger lads were playing marbles 
on the sidewalk, for Hop Scotch, Leap Frog, and 
friendly scuffles were going on in the yard, and no 
quiet spot could be found. The fat boy sat on a 
post near by, and, having eaten his last turnover, 
fell to teasing the small fellows peacefully playing 
at his feet. One was the shabby lame boy, who 
hopped to and fro with his crutch, munching a 
dry cracker, with now and then a trip to the pump 
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to wash it down. He seldom brought any lunch, 
and seemed to enjoy this poor treat so much 
that the big bright-faced chap tossed him a red 
apple as he came out of the yard to get his hat, 
thrown there by the mate he had been playfully 
thrashing. 

The lame child syed the pretty apple lovingly, 
and was preparing to take the first delicious bite, 
when the fat youth with a dexterous kick sent it 
flying into the middle of the street, where a passing 
wheel crushed it down into the mud. 

“It’s a shame! He shall have something good! 
The scamp!” And with this somewhat confused 
exclamation Miss Hetty threw down her work, ran 
to the closet, then darted to the front door, em- 
bracing the tin box, as if the house was on fire and 
that contained her dearest treasures. | 

“Sakes alive, what is the matter with sister?” 
ejaculated Miss Jerusha, going to the window just | 
in time to see the fat boy tumble off the post as the 
tall lad came to the rescue, while the cripple went 
hopping across the street in answer to a kindly 
quavering voice that called out to him, — 

“Come here, boy, and get a cookie, —a dozen 
if you want ’em.’ 

“Sister ’s done it at last!” And, Hend by this 
heroic example, Miss Jerusha threw up the window, 
saying, as she beckoned to the avenger, — 
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“ You too, because you stood by that poor little 
boy. Come right over and help yourself.” 

Charley Howe laughed at the indignant old ladies, 
but, being a gentleman, took off his hat and ran 
across to thank them for their interest in the fray. 
Several other lads followed as irresistibly as flies 
to a honey-pot, for the tin box was suggestive of 
cake, and they waited for no invitation. 

Miss Hetty was truly a noble yet a droll sight, 
as she stood there, a trim little old lady, with her 
cap-strings flying in the wind, her rosy old face 
shining with good-will, as she dealt out cookies 
with a lavish hand, and a kind word to all. 

“ Here's a nice big one for you, my dear. I 
don't know your mame, but 1 do your face, and 1 
like to see a big boy stand up for the little ones,” 
she said, beaming at Charley as he came up. 

“Thank you, ma’am. That’s a splendid one. 
We don’t get anything so nice over there.” And 
Charley gratefully bolted the cake in three mouth- 
fuls, having given away his own lunch. 

“No, indeed! One of these is worth a dozen of 
those nasty pies. I hate to see you eating them, 
and 1 don't believe your mothers know how bad 
they are,” said Miss Hetty, diving for another hand- 
ful into the depths of the box, which was half 
empty already. _ 

“Wish you ’d teach old Peck how you make ’em. 
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We’d be glad enough to buy these and let the 
cockroach pies alone,” said Charley, accepting an- 
other and enjoying the fun, for half the fellows 
were watching the scene from over the way. 

“Cockroach pies! You don't mean to say?” 
cried Miss Hetty, nearly dropping her load in her 
horror at the idea, for she had heard of fricasseed 
frogs and roasted locusts, and thought a new deli- 
cacy had been found. 

“ We find ’em in the apple-sauce sometimes, and 
nails and bits of barrel in the cake, so some of us 
don’t patronize Peck,” replied Charley; and little 
Briggs the cripple added eagerly, — 

“I never do; my mother won't let me.” 

“ He never has any money, that’s why,” bawled 
Dickson, the fat boy, dodging behind the fence as 
he spoke. 

“ Never you mind, sonny, you come here every 
day, and /?!l see that you have a good lunch. 
Apples too, red ones, if you like them, with your 
cake,” answered Miss Hetty, patting his head and 
sending an indignant glance across the street. 

“ Cry-baby! Molly-coddle! Grandma's darling 
jeered Dickson, and then fled, for Charley fired a 
ball at him with such good aim it narrowly escaped 
his nose. 

“ That boy will have the jaundice as sure as fate, 
and he deserves it,” said Miss Hetty, sternly, as she 
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dropped the lid on the now empty box; for while 
she was talking the free-and-easy young gentlemen 
had been helping themselves. 

“Thank you very much, ma’am, for my cookie. 
I won't forget to call to-morrow.” And little 
Briggs shook hands with as innocent a face as if 
his jacket pocket was not bulging in a most sus- 
picious manner. 

“You ’ll get your death a cold, Hetty,” called 
Miss Jerusha, and, taking the hint, Charley promptly 
ended the visit. 

“Sheer off, fellows. We are no end obliged, 
ma’am, and I ’ll see that Briggs isn’t put upon by 
sneaks.” 

Then the boys ran off, and the old lady retired 
to her parlor to sink into her easy-chair, as much 
excited by this little feat as if she had led a for- 
lorn hope to storm a battery. 

“ 1°11 fill both those big tins to-morrow, and treat 
every one of the small boys, if I’m spared,” she 
panted, with a decided nod, as she settled her cap 
and composed her neat black skirts, with which the 
wind had taken liberties, as she stood on the steps. 

“I’m not sure it is pt our duty to make and sell 
good, wholesome lunches to thośe boys. We can 
afford to do it cheap, and it wouldn’t be much 
trouble. Just put the long table across the front 
entry for half an hour every day, and let them come 
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and get a bun, a cookie, or a buttered biscuit. It 
could be done, sister,” said Miss Jerusha, longing 
to distinguish herself in some way also. 

“It shall be done, sister!” And Miss Hetty 
made up her mind at that moment to devote some 
of her time and skill to rescuing those blessed boys 
from the unprincipled Peck and his cockroach pies. 
It was pleasant, as well as droll, to see how 
heartily the good souls threw themselves into the 
new enterprise, how bravely they kept each other 
up when courage showed signs of failing, and how © 
rapidly they became convinced that it was a duty 
to provide better food for the future defenders and 
rulers of their native land. 

“You can’t expect the dears to study with clear 
heads if they are not fed properly, and half the 
women in the world never think that what goes 
into children’s stomachs affects their brains,” de- 
clared Miss Hetty, as she rolled out vast sheets of 
dough next day, emphasizing her remarks with vig- 
orous flourishes of the rolling-pin. 

“Our blessed mother understood how to feed a 
family. Fourteen stout boys and girls, all alive and 
well, and you and I as smart at seventy-one and 
two, as most folks at forty. Good, plain victuals 
and plenty of ’em is the secret of firm health,” re- 
sponded Miss Jerusha, rattling a pan of buns briskly 
into the oven. 
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“ We’d better make some Brighton Rock. It is 
gone out of fashion, but our brothers used to be 
dreadful fond of it, and boys are about alike all 
the world over. Ma’s resate never fails, and it will 
be a new treat for the little dears.” | 

“Spose we have an extra can of milk left and 
give ’em a good mugful? Some of those poor 
things look as if they never got a drop. Peck sells 
beer, and milk is a deal better. Shall we, sister ? ” 

“ We’ll try it, Jerushy. In for a penny, in for a 
pound.” 

And upon that principle the old ladies did the 
thing handsomely, deferring the great event till 
Monday, that all might be in apple-pie order. They 
said nothing of it when the lads came on Friday 
morning, and all Saturday, which was a holiday at 
school, was a very busy one with them. 

“Hullo! Miss Hetty has done it now, has n't 
she? Look at that, old Peck, and tremble!” ex- : 
claimed Charley to his mates, as he came down the 
street on Monday morning, and espied a neat little 
sign on the sisters’ door, setting forth the agreeable 
fact that certain delectable articles of food and 
drink could be had within at reasonable prices dur- 
ing recess, 

No caps were at the windows, but behind the 
= drawn curtains two beaming old faces were peeping 
out to see how the boys took the great announce- 
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ment. Whoever remembers Hawthorne’s half-comic, 
half-pathetic description of poor Hepsibah Pynch- 
eon’s hopes and fears, when arranging her ginger- 
bread wares in the little shop, can understand 
something of the excitement of the sisters that day, 
as the time drew near when the first attempt was 
to be made. | 

“Who will set the door open?” said Miss Hetty 
when the fateful moment came, and boys began to 
pour out into the yard. 

“T will!” And, nerving herself to the task, Miss 
Jerusha marched boldly round the table, set wide 
the door, and then, as the first joyful whoop from 
the boys told that the feast was in view, she whisked 
back into the parlor panic-stricken. 

“There they come, — hundreds of them, I should 
think by the sound!” she whispered, as the tramp 
of feet came ‘nearer, and the clamor of voices 
exclaiming, — 

“What bully buns!” “Ain't those cookies 
rousers?” “New stuff too, looks first-rate.”  “I 
told you it wasn’t a joke.” “Wonder how Peck 
likes it?” “Dickson sha'n't come in.” “You go 
first, Charley.” ‘‘ Here’s a cent for you, Briggs; 
come on and trade like the rest of us.” 

“T’m so flurried I could n’t make change to save 
my life,” gasped Miss Jerusha from behind the sofa, 
whither she had fled. 
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“Tt is my turn now. Be calm, and we shall soon 
get used to it.” 

Bracing herself to meet the merry chaff of the 
boys, as new and trying to the old lady as real 
danger would have been, Miss Hetty stepped forth 
into the hall to be greeted by a cheer, and then a 
chorus of demands for everything so temptingly set 
forth upon her table. Intrenched behind a barri- 
cade of buns, she dealt out her wares with rapidly 
increasing speed and skill, for as fast as one relay 
of lads were satisfied another came up, till the table 
was bare, the milk-can ran dry, and nothing was 
left to tell the tale but an empty water-pail and a 
pile of five-cent pieces. 

“I hope I didn’t cheat any one, but I was flur- 
ried, sister, they were so very noisy and so hungry. 
Bless their dear hearts; they are full now, I trust.” 
And Miss Hetty looked over her glasses at the 
crumby countenances opposite, meeting many nods 
and smiles in return, as her late customers enthu- 
siastically recommended her establishment to the 
patronage of those who had preferred Peck’s ques- 
tionable dainties. 

“The Brighton Rock was a success; we must 
have a good store for to-morrow, and more milk. 
Briggs drank it like a baby, and your nice boy 
proposed my health like a little gentleman, as he 
is,” replied Miss Jerusha, who had ventured out 
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before it was too late, and done the honors of the 
can with great dignity, in spite of some inward 
trepidation at the astonishing feats performed with 
the mug. 

“ Peck’s nose is out of joint, 1f I may use so 
vulgar an expression, and our lunch a triumphant 
success. Boys know what is good, and we need not 
fear to lose their custom as long as we can supply 
them. I shall order a barrel of flour at once, and 
heat up the big oven. We have put our hand to 
the work and must not turn back, for our honor is 
pledged now.” 

With which lofty remark Miss Hetty closed the 
door, trying to look utterly unconscious of the 
anxious Peck, who was flattening his nose against 
his dingy window-pane to survey his rivals over 
piles of unsold pastry. 

The little venture was a success, and all that 
winter the old ladies did their part faithfully, find- 
ing the task more to their taste than everlasting 
patchwork and knitting, and receiving a fair profit 
on their outlay, being shrewd managers, and rich in 
old-fashioned thrift, energy, and industry. 

The boys revelled in wholesome fare, and soon 
learned to love “the Aunties,” as they were called, 
while such of the parents as took an interest in the 
matter showed their approval in many ways most 
gratifying to the old ladies. 
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The final triumph, however, was the closing of 
Peck’s shop for want of custom, for few besides the 
boys patronized him. None mourned for him, and 
Dickson proved the truth of Miss Hetty’s prophecy 
by actually having a bilious fever in the spring. 

But a new surprise awaited the boys; for when 
they came flocking back after the summer vacation, 
there stood the little shop, brave in new paint and 
fittings, full of all the old goodies, and over the 
door a smart sign, “ Plummer & Co.” 

“ Well, the Aunties are bound to cover them- 
selves with glory. Let’s go in and hear all about 
it. Behave now, you fellows, or I’ll see about it 
afterward,” commanded Charley, as he paused to 
peer in through the clean windows at the tempting 
display. 

In they trooped, and, tapping on the counter, 
stood ready to greet the old ladies as usual, but to 
their great surprise a pretty young woman ap- 
peared, and smilingly asked what they would have. 

“We want the Aunties, if you please. Isn't this 
their shop?” said little Briggs, bitterly disappointed 
at not finding his good friends. 

“ You will find them over there at home a as usual. 
Yes, this is their shop, and I’m their niece. My 
husband is the Co., and we run the shop for the 
aunts. I hope you’ll patronize us, gentlemen.” 

“We will! we will! Three cheers for Plummer 
= 
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& Co.!” cried Charley, leading off three rousers, 
that made the little shop ring again, and brought 
two caps to the opposite windows, as two cheery 
old faces smiled and nodded, full of satisfaction at 
the revolution so successfully planned and carried 
out. 


THE LITTLE RED PURSE? 


AMONG the presents which Lu found on her tenth 
birthday was a pretty red plush purse with a steel 
clasp and chain, just like mamma's, only much 
smaller. In it were ten bright new cents, that be- 
ing the sum Lu received each week to spend as she 
liked. She enjoyed all her gifts very much; but 
this one seemed to please her even more than the 
French doll in blue silk, the pearl ring, or “ Alice 
in Wonderland,” —three things which she had 
wanted for a long time. 

“It is so cunning, and the snap makes such a 
loud noise, and the chain is so nice on my arm, 
and the plush so red and soft, I can’t help loving 
my dear little purse. I shall spend all the money 
for candy, and eat it every bit myself, because it 
is my birthday, and I must celebrate it,” said Lu, 
as she hovered like a bee round a honey-pot about 
the table where the gifts were spread. 

Now she was in a great hurry to go out shop- 
ping, with the new purse proudly carried in her 
small fat hand. Aunty was soon ready, and away 
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they went across the pleasant Park, where the 
pretty babies were enjoying the last warm days of 
autumn as they played among the fallen leaves. 

“You will be ill if you eat ten cents’ worth of 
" candy to-day,” said aunty. 

“T’ll sprinkle it along through the day, and eat 
each kind seppyrut; then they won't intersturb me, 
I am sure,” answered Lu, who still used funny 
words, and always got interrupt and disturb rather 
mixed. 

Just then a poor man who had lost his legs came 
creeping along with a tray of little flower-pots to 
sell. 

“Only five cents, miss. Help an unfortnit man, 
please, mum.” | 

“Let me buy one for my baby-house. It would 
be sweet. Cora Pinky May would love to have 
that darling little rose in her best parlor,” cried 
Lu, thinking of the fine new doll. 

Aunty much preferred to help the poor man than 
to buy candy, so the flower-pot was soon bought, 
though the “red, red rose”? was unlike any ever 
seen in a garden. 

“Now I’ll have five cents for my treat, and no 
danger of being ill,” said Lu, as they went on 
again. 

But in a few moments a new beggar appeared, 
and Lu's tender heart would not let her pass the 
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old woman without dropping two of her bright 
cents in the tin cup. 

“ Do come to the candy-place at once, or 1 never 
shall get any,” begged Lu, as the red purse grew 
lighter and lighter every minute. 

Three sticks of candy were all she could buy, 
but she felt that she could celebrate the birthday on 
that, and was ready to go home and begin at once. 

As they went on to get some flowers to dress the 
cake at tea-time, Lu suddenly stopped short, lifted 
both hands, and cried out in a tone of despair, — 

“My purse! my purse! I’ve lost it. Oh, I’ve 
lost it!” 

“Left it in the store probably. Come and look 
for it,” said aunty; and back they turned, just in 
time to meet a shabby little girl running after 
them with the precious thing in her hand. 

“Ain't this yours? I thought you dropped it, 
and would hate to lose it,” she said, smiling 
pleasantly. | 

“ Oh, I should. It’s spandy new, and I love it 
dearly. I’ve got no more money to pay you, only 
this candy; do take a stick,” and Lu presented the 
red barley sugar. 

The little girl took it gladly, and ran off. 

“Well, two sticks will do. I’d rather lose 
every bit of it than my darling purse,” said Lu, put- 
ting it carefully in her pocket. 
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“I love to give things away and make people © 
happy,” began Lu, but stopped to watch a dog who 
came up to her, wagging his tail as if he knew 
what a kind little girl she was, and wanted to be 
made happy. She put out her hand to pat him, 
quite forgetting the small parcel in it; but the dog 
snapped it up before she could save it. 

“ Oh, my last stick! I didn’t mean to give it to 
him. You naughty dog, drop it this minute!” 
cried poor Lu. 

But the beautiful pink cream candy was forever 
lost, and the ungrateful thief ran off, after a vain 
attempt to eat the flower-pot also. It was so 
funny that aunty laughed, and Lu joined her, after 
shaking her finger at the dog, who barked and 
frisked as if he felt that he had done a clever 
thing. 

“Now I am quite satisfied, and you will have 
a pleasanter birthday for having made four people 
and a dog happy, instead of yourself sick with too 
many goodies. Charity is a nice sort of sweetie; 
‘and I hope you will buy that kind with your pocket- 
money now and then, my dear,” said aunty, as they 
walked on again. 

“Could I do much with ten cents a week?” 
asked Lu. 

“Yes, indeed; you could buy a little book for 
lame Sammy, who loves to read, or a few flowers 
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for my sick girl at the hospital, or a loaf of bread 
for some hungry person, or milk for a poor baby, 
or you could save up your money till Christmas, 
and get presents for children who otherwise would 
have none.” 

“Could I do all those things? I’d like to get 
presents best, and I will —I will!” cried Lu, 
charmed with the idea of playing Santa Claus. “I 
did n't think ten cents would be so useful. How 
long to Christmas, aunty?” 

“About ten weeks. If you save all your pocket- 
money till then, you will have a dollar to spend.” 

“A truly dollar! How fine! But all that time 
I should n’t have any candy. I don’t think I could 
get along without some. Perhaps if I was very 
good some one would give me a bit now and then; ” 
- and Lu looked up with her most engaging smile 
and a twinkle in her eye. 

“We will see about that. Perhaps ‘some one’ 
will give extra cents for work you may do, and 
leave you to decide which kind of sweeties you 
would buy.” 

“What can 1 do to earn money?” asked Lu. 

“ Well, you can dry and fold the paper every 
morning for grandpa. I will pay you a cent for 
that, because nurse is apt to forget it, and he likes 
to have it nicely ready for him after breakfast. 
Then you might run up and down for mamma, 
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and hem some towels for me, and take care of 
Jip and the parrot. You will earn a good deal if 
you do your work regularly and well.” 

“ I shall have dreadful trials going by the candy- 
shops and never buying any. I do long so to go 
in that I haveʻto look away when you say No. 
I want to be good and help poor people, but I’m 
afraid it will be too hard for me,” sighed Lu, 
foreseeing the temptations before her. 

“ We might begin to-day, and try the new plan 
for a while. If it is too hard, you can give it up; 
but I think you will soon like my way best, and 
have the merriest Christmas you ever knew with 
the money you save.” 

Lu walked thoughtfully home, and put the empty 
purse away, resolved to see how long she could 
hold out, and how much she could earn. Mamma 
smiled when she heard the plan, but at once engaged 
the little girl to do errands about the house at a 
cent a job, privately quite sure that her pretty 
express would soon stop running. Grandpapa was 
pleased to find his paper ready, and nodded and 
patted Lu’s curly head when she told him about 
her Christmas plans. Mary, the maid, was glad 
to get rid of combing Jip and feeding Polly, and 
aunty made towel hemming pleasant by telling 
stories as the little needle-woman did two hems a 

day. 
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Every cent went into the red purse, which Lu 
hung on one of the gilt pegs of the easel in the 
parlor, for she thought it very ornamental, and 
hoped contributions might drop in occasionally. 
None did; but as every one paid her in bright 
cents, there was soon a fine display, and the little 
bag grew heavy with delightful rapidity. 

Only once did Lu yield to temptation, and that 
was when two weeks of self-denial made her trials 
so great that she felt as if she really must reward 
herself, as no one else seemed to remember how 
much little girls loved candy. 

One day she looked pale, and did not want any 
dinner, saying she felt sick. Mamma was away, 
so aunty put her on the bed and sat by her, feeling 
very anxious, as scarlet-fever was about. By and 
by Lu took her handkerchief out, and there, stick- 
ing to it, was a large brown cough-drop. Lu turned 
red, and hid her face, saying with a penitent sob, 
“T don’t deserve to be cuddled. I’ve been selfish 
and silly, and spent some of my money for candy. 
I had a little cold, and I thought cough-drops 
would do me good. I ate a good many, and 
they were bitter and made me sick, and I’m glad 
of it.” 

Aunty wanted to laugh at the dear little sinner 
and her funny idea of choosing bitter candy as a 
sort of self-denial; but she comforted her kindly, 
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and soon the invalid was skipping about again, 
declaring that she never would do so any more. 

Next day something happened which helped her 
very much, and made it easier to like the new 
kind of sweeties better than the old. She was in 
the dining-room getting an apple for her lunch, 
when she saw a little girl come to the lower door 
to ask for cold food. The cook was busy, and 
sent her away, telling her begging was forbidden. 
Lu, peeping out, saw the little girl sit down on 
the steps to eat a cold potato as if she was very 
hungry, and while she ate she was trying to tie on 
a pair of very old boots some one had given her. 
It was a rainy day, and she had only a shawl over 
her head; her hands were red with cold; her gown 
was a faded cotton one; and her big basket seemed 
to have very few scraps in it. So poor, so sad, 
and tired did she look, that Lu could not bear to 
see it, and she called out in her pitiful child’s 
voice, — 

“Come in and get warm, little girl. Don’t 
mind old Sarah. I’ll give you something to eat, 
and lend you my rubber boots and waterproof to 
go home in.” 

The poor child gladly went to sit by the com- 
fortable fire, while Lu with hospitable haste got 
crackers and cheese and cake and apples, and her 
own silver mug of milk, for her guest, forgetting, 
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in her zeal, to ask leave. Fortunately aunty came 
down for her own lunch in time to see what was 
going on, and found Lu busily buttoning the water- . 
proof, while the little girl surveyed her rubber 
boots and small umbrella with pride. 

“I’m only lending my things, and she will re- 
turn them to-morrow, aunty. They are too small 
for me, and the umbrella is broken; and I’d love 
to give them all to Lucy if I could. She has to go 
out in the rain to get food for her family, like a 
bird, and I don't.” 

“Birds don’t need waterproofs and umbrellas,” 
began aunty; and both children laughed at the idea 
of sparrows with such things, but looked a little 
anxious till aunty went on to say that Lucy could 
have these comforts, and to fill the basket with 
something better than cold potatoes, while she asked * 
questions and heard the sad little story: how father 
was dead, and the baby sick, so mother could not 
work, and the boys had to pick up chips and 
cinders to burn, and Lucy begged food to eat. Lu 
listened with tears in her blue eyes, and a great 
deal of pity as well as admiration for poor little 
Lucy, who was only nine, yet had so many cares 
and troubles in her life. While aunty went to 
get some flannel for baby, Lu flew to her red 
purse and counted out ten cents from her store, 
feeling so rich, so glad to have it instead of an 
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empty bonbon box, and a headache after a candy 
feast. 

“Buy some nice fresh milk for little Totty, and 
tell her I sent it—all myself — with my love. 
Come again to-morrow, and I will tell mamma all 
about you, and you shall be my poor people, and 
I’ll help you if I can,” she said, full of interest 
and good-will, for the sight of this child made her 
feel what poverty really was, and long to lighten 
it if she could. 

Lucy was smiling when she went away, snug 
and dry in her comfortable clothes, with the full 
basket on her arm; and all that day Lu talked and 
thought about her “own poor people,” and what 
she hoped to do for them. Mamma inquired, and 
finding them worthy of help, let her little girl send 
many comforts to the children, and learn how to 
be wisely charitable. 

“I shall give all my money to my ‘ Lucy children’ 
on Christmas,” announced Lu, as that pleasant 
time drew near. “I know: what they want, and 
though I can’t save money enough to give them 
half the things they need, maybe I can help a 
good deal, and really have a nice bundle to s’prise 
them with.” 

This idea took possession of little Lu, and she 
worked like a beaver in all sorts of funny ways to 
fill her purse by Christmas-time. One thing she 
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_did which amused her family very much, though 
they were obliged to stop it. Lu danced very 
prettily, and often had what she called ballets be- 
fore she went to bed, when she tripped about the 
parlor like a fairy in the gay costumes aunty made 
for her. As the purse did not fill as fast as she 
hoped, Lu took it into her head one fine day to 
go round the square where she lived, with her 
tambourine, and dance as some of the girls with 
the hand-organ men did. So she dressed herself 
in her red skirt and black velvet jacket, and 
with a fur cap on her head and a blue cloak 
over her shoulders, slipped out into the quiet 
square, and going to the farther corner, began 
to dance and beat her tambourine on the side- 
walk before a house where some little children 
lived. 

As she expected, they soon came running to the 
window, and were charmed to see the pretty dancer 
whirling to and fro, with her ribbons flying and her 
tambourine bells ringing, till her breath was gone. 
Then she held up the instrument and nodded smil- 
ingly at them; and they threw down cents wrapped 
in paper, thinking her music much better than any 
the organ men made. Much encouraged, Lu went 
on from house to house, and was doing finely, 
when one of the ladies who looked out recognized 
the child, and asked her if her mother knew where 
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she was. Lu had to say “ No;” and the lady sent 
a maid to take her home at once. 

That spoiled all the fun; and poor Lu did not 
hear the last of her prank for a long time. But she 
had made forty-two cents, and felt comforted when 
she added that handsome sum to her store. As 
if to console her for this disappointment, after that 
day several bright ten-cent pieces got into the red 
purse in a most mysterious manner. Lu asked 
every one in the house, and all declared that they 
did not do it. Grandpa could not get out of his 
chair without help, and nurse said she never took 
the purse to him; so of course it could not be he 
who slipped in those welcome bits. Lu asked him; 
but he was very deaf that day, and did not seem 
to understand her at all. 
~ “Tt must be fairies,” she said, pondering over 
the puzzle, as she counted her treasure and packed 
it away, for now the little red purse was full. 
“ Aunty says there are no fairies; but I like to think 
so. Perhaps angels fly around at Christmas-time 
as they did long ago, and love to help poor people, 
and put those beautiful bright things here to show 
that they are pleased with me.” She liked that 
fancy, and aunty agreed that some good spirit must 
have done it, and was sure they would find out 
the secret some time. 

Lucy came regularly; and Lu always tried to see 
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her, and so learned what she and Totty and Joe 
and Jimmy wanted, but never dreamed of receiving 
Christmas morning. It did both little girls much 
good, for poor Lucy was comforted by the kind- 
ness of these friends, and Lu learned about far 
harder trials than the want of sugar-plums. The 
day before Christmas she went on a grand shop- 
ping expedition with aunty, for the purse now held 
three dollars and seven cents. She had spent some 
of it for trifles for her “ Lucy children,” and had 
not earned as much as she once hoped, various fits 
of idleness and other more amusing but less profit- 
able work having lessened her wages. But she had 
enough, thanks to the good spirit, to get toys and 
books and candy for her family, and went joyfully 
away Christmas Eve to carry her little basket of 
‘gifts, accompanied by aunty with a larger store of 
comforts for the grateful mother. 

When they got back, Lu entertained her mother 
with an account of the delight of.the children, who 
never had such a Christmas before. 

“They could n’t wait till morning, and I could n’t 
either, and we opened the bundles right away; and 
they screamed, mamma, and jumped for joy and 
ate everything and hugged me. And the mother 
cried, she was so pleased; and the boys can go to 
school all neat now, and so could Lucy, only she has 
to take care of Totty while her mother goes to 
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work. Oh, it was lovely! I felt just like Santa 
Claus, only he does n’t stay to see people enjoy their 
things, and I did.” | | 

Here Lu stopped for breath, and when she got 
it, had a fine ballet as the only way to work off her 
excitement at the success of her “s’prise.” It was 
a trial™to go to bed, but she went at last, and 
dreamed that her “ Lucy children” all had wings, 
and were flying round her bed with tambourines 
full of heavenly bonbons, which they showered down 
upon her; while aunty in an immense nightcap stood 
by clapping her hands and saying, “ Eat all you like, 
dear ; this sort won’t hurt you.” 

‘Morning came very soon; and she popped up her 
head to see a long knobby stocking hanging from 
the mantel-piece. Out of bed skipped the little 
white figure, and back again, while cries of joy 
were heard as the treasures appeared one by one. 


- There was a tableful beside the stocking, and Lu 


was so -busy looking at them that she was late to 
breakfast. But aunty waited for her, and they 
went down together some time after the bell rang. 

“Let me peep and see if grandpa has found the 
silk handkerchief and spectacle-case I made for 
him,” whispered Lu, as they passed the parlor 
door, which stood half open, leaving a wide crack. 
for the blue eyes to spy through. 

The old gentleman sat in his easy-chair as usual, 
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waiting while nurse got his breakfast; but what 
was he doing with his long staff? Lu watched 
eagerly, and to her great surprise saw him lean 
forward, and with the hook at the end take the 
little red purse off the easel, open it, and slip in 
a small white parcel, then hang it on the gilt peg 
again, put away the cane, and sit rubbing his hands 
and laughing to himself at the success of his little 
trick, quite sure that this was a safe time to play it. 
Lu was about to cry out and rush in, but aunty 
whispered, “Don't spoil his fun yet. Go and see 
what is in the purse, then thank him in the way he 
likes best.” 

So Lu skipped into the parlor, trying to look 
very innocent, and ran to open the dear red purse, 
as she often did, eager to see if the good fairy 
had added to the charity fund. 

“Why, here's a great gold medal, and some 
queer, shaky writing on the paper. Please see 
what it is,” said Lu, very loud, hoping grandpa 
would hear her this time, for his face was hid- 
den behind the newspaper he pretended to read. 

“For Lu's poor's purse, from Santa Claus,” 
read aunty, glad that at last the kind old fairy was 
discovered and ready for his reward. 

Lu had never seen a twenty-dollar gold-piece 
before; but she could not stop to find out whether 
the shining medal was money' or a locket, and ran 
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to grandpa, crying as she pulled away the paper 
and threw her arms about his neck, — 

“I’ve found you out, I’ve found you out, my 
dear old Santa Claus! Merry Christmas, grandpa, 
and lots of thanks and kisses! ” 

It was pretty to see the rosy cheek against the 
wrinkled one, the golden and the silver heads close 
together, as the old man and the little girl kissed 
and laughed, and both talked at once for a few 
minutes. 

“Tell me all about it, you sly grandpa. What 
made you think of doing it that way, and not let 
any one know?” cried Lu, as the old gentleman 
stopped to rest after a kindly “ cuddle,” as Lu called 
these caresses. 

“Well, dear, I liked to see you trying to do 
good with your little pennies, and I wanted to 
help. I’m a feeble old man, tied to my. chair and 
of no use now; but I like a bit of fun, and love 
to feel that it is not quite too late to make some 
one happy.” 

_f Why, grandpa,. you do heaps of good, and 
make many, many people happy,” said Lu, with 
another hug. “ Mamma told me all about the hos- 
pital for little children you built, and the money 
you gave to the poor soldiers in the war, and ever 
so many more good things you've done. 1 won't 
have you say you are of no use now. We want 
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you to love and take care of; and we could n't 
do without you, could we, aunty?” 

Aunty sat on the arm of the chair with her arm 
round the old man’s shoulder, and her only an- 
swer was a kiss. But it was enough, and grandpa 
went on quite cheerfully, as he held two plump 
hands in his own, and watched the blooming face 
that looked up at him so eagerly: 

“When I was younger, I loved money, and 
wanted a great deal. I cared for nothing else, and 
worked hard to get it, and did get it after years 
of worry. But it cost me my health, and then I 
saw how foolish I had been, for all my money 
could not buy me any strength or pleasure and 
very little comfort. I could not take it with me 
when I died, and did not know what to do with 
it, because there was so much, So I tried to see 
if giving it away would not amuse me, and make 
me feel better about having wasted my life instead 
of using it wisely. The more I gave away the 
better I felt; and now I’m quite jolly, though I’m 
only a helpless old baby just fit to play jokes and 
love little girls. You have begun early at this 
pretty game of give-away, my dear, and aunty will 
see that you keep it up; so that when you are old 
you will have much treasure in the other world 
where the blessings of the poor are more pre- 
cious than gold and silver.” 
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Nobody spoke for a minute as the feeble old 
voice stopped; and the sunshine fell on the white 
head like a blessing. Then Lu said very soberly, 
as she turned the great coin in her hand, and saw 
the letters that told its worth, — 

“What shall 1 do with all this money? I never 
had so much, and I’d like to spend it in some 
very good and pleasant way. Can you think of 
something, aunty, so I can begin at once to be 
like grandpa?” | 

“How would you like to pay two dollars a 
month, so that Totty can go to the Sunnyside 
Nursery, and be taken care of every day while 
Lucy goes to school? Then she will be safe and 
happy, and Lucy be learning, as she longs to do, 
and the mother free to work,” said aunty, glad to 
have this dear child early learn to help those less 
blessed than herself. 

“Could I? How splendid it would be to pay 
for a real live baby all myself! How long would 
my money do it?” said Lu, charmed with the idea 
of a living dolly to care for. 

“All winter, and provide clothes besides. You 
can make them yourself, and go and see Totty, 
and call her your baby. This will be a sweet 
charity for you; and to-day is a good day to begin 
it, for this is the birthday of the Divine Child, 
who was born in a poorer place even than Lucy’s 
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sister. In His name pity and help this baby, and 
be sure He will bless you for it.” 

Lu looked up at the fine picture of the Good 
_ Shepherd hanging over the sofa with holly-leaves 
glistening round it, and felt as if she too in her 
humble way were about to take a helpless little 
lamb in her arms and comfort it. Her childish 
face was very sweet and sober as she said 
softly, — 

“Yes, I will spend my Christmas money so; for, 
aunty, I do think your sort of sweetie is better 
than mine, and making people happy a much wiser 
way to spend my penriies than in buying the 
nicest candy in the world.” 

Little Lu remembered that morning long after the 
dear old grandfather was gone, and kept her Christ- 
mas promise so well that very soon a larger purse 
was needed for charity money, which she used 
so wisely and so happily. But all her life in one 
corner of her desk lay carefully folded up, with 
the bit of paper inside, the little red purse. 


CORNY’S CATAMOUNT? 


Two boys sat on the bars, one whittling, the other 
whistling, — not for want of thought by any means, 
for his brow was knit in an anxious frown, and he 
paused now and then to thump the rail, with an 
impatient exclamation, The other lad appeared 
to be absorbed in shaping an arrow from. the 
slender stick in his hand, but he watched his neigh- 
bor with a grin, saying a few words occasionally 
which seemed to add to his irritation, though they 
were in a sympathizing tone. 

“ Oh, well, if a chap can’t do a thing he can’t; 
and he’d better give up and say, * Beat.” ” l 

“ But I won’t give up, and I never say ‘ Beat.’ 
I’m not going to be laughed out of it, and [ll 
do what I said I would, if it takes all summer, 
Chris Warner.” 

“You ’ll have to be pretty spry, then, for there’s 
only two more days to August,” replied the whit- 
tler, shutting one eye to look along his arrow and 
see if it was true. 


1 From “Spinning-Wheel Stories.” 
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“I intend to be spry, and if you won't go and 
blab, I’ll tell you a plan I made last night.” 

“ Guess you can trust me. I’ve heard about a 
dozen plans now, and never told one of ’em.” 

“ They all failed, so there was nothing to tell. 
But this one is not going to fail, if I die for it. 
I feel that it’s best to tell some one, because it is 
really dangerous; and if anything should happen 
to me, as is very likely, it would save time and 
trouble.” 

“Don’t seem to feel anxious a mite. But Ill 
stand ready to pick up the pieces, if you come to 
grief.” 

“ Now, Chris, it’s mean of you to keep on mak- 
ing fun when I’m in dead earnest; and this may 
be the last thing you can do for me.” 

“Wait till I get out my handkerchief; if you ’re 
going to be affectin’ I may want it. Granite’s 
cheap up here; just mention what you’d like on 
your tombstone and I'll see that it’s done, if it 
takes my last cent.” 

The big boy in the blue overalls spoke with 
such a comical drawl that the slender city lad 
could not help laughing, and with a slap that nearly | 
sent his neighbor off his perch, Corny said good- 
naturedly : 

“Come now, stop joking and lend a hand, 
and I’ll do anything I can for you. I’ve set my 
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heart on shooting a wildcat, and I know I can if 
I once get a good chance. Mother won't let me 
go off far enough, so of course I don’t do it, and 
then you all jeer at me. To-morrow we are going 
up the mountain, and I’m set on trying again, 
for Abner says the big woods are the place to 
find the ‘varmint.’ Now you hold your tongue, 
and let me slip away when I think we’ve hit the 
right spot. I’m not a bit afraid, and while the rest 
go joking to the top, I’ll plunge into the woods 
and see what I can do.” 

“ All right. Better take old Buff; he’ll bring 
you home when you get lost, and keep puss from 
clawing you. You won’t like that part of the fun 
as much as you expect: to, maybe,” said Chris, 
With a sly twinkle of the eye, as he glanced at 
Corny and then away to the vast forest that 
stretched far up the mighty mountain's side. 

“No, I don’t want any help, and Buff will be- 
tray me by barking; I prefer to go alone. I shall 
take some lunch and plenty of shot, and have a 
glorious time, even if I don’t meet that confounded 
beast. I will keep dashing in and out of the woods 
as we go; then no one will miss me for a while, and 
when they do you just say, ‘Oh, he’s all right; 
he ’ll be along directly,’ and go ahead, and let me 
alone.” 

Corny spoke so confidently, and looked so pleased 
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with his plan, that honest Chris could not bear to 
tell him how much danger he would run in that 
pathless forest, where older hunters than he had 
been lost. 

“Don’t feel as if I cared to tell any lies about it, 
and I don’t advise your goin’; but if you’re mad 


for catamounts, I s’pose I must humor you and 


say nothing. Only bear in mind, Abner and I will 
be along, and if you get into a scrape jest give 
a yell and we’ll come:” 

“No fear of that; I’ve tramped round all sum- 
mer, and know my way like an Indian. Keep the 
girls quiet, and let me have a good lark. I[’ll- 
turn up all right by sundown; so don’t worry. Not 
a word to mother, mind, or she won't let me go. 
I’ll make things straight with her after the fun is? 
over.” 

“ That ain’t just square; but it’s not my funeral, 
so I won’t meddle. Hope you’ll have first-rate 
sport, and bag a brace of cats. One thing you 
mind, don’t get too nigh before you fire; and keep 
out of sight of the critters as much as you can.” 

Chris spoke in a deep whisper, looking so ex- 
cited and impressed by the reckless courage of his 
mate that Corny felt himself a Leatherstocking, and 
went off to tea with his finger on his lips, full of 
boyish faith in his own powers. If he had seen 
Chris dart behind the barn, and there roll upon the 
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grass in convulsions of laughter, he would have 
been both surprised and hurt. 

No deacon could have been more saber, however, 
than Chris when they met next morning, while 
the party of summer boarders at the old farm-house 
were in a pleasant bustle of preparation for the long 
expected day on the mountain. Three merry girls, 
a pair of small boys, two amiable mammas, Chris 
and Corny, made up the party, with Abner to drive 
the big wagon drawn by Milk and Molasses, the 
yellow span. 

“All aboard!” shouted our young Nimrod, in a 
hurry to be off, as the lunch-basket was handed up, 
and the small boys packed in the most uncomfortable 
corners, regardless of their arms and legs. 

Away they rattled with a parting cheer, and peace 
fell upon the farm-house for a few hours, to the 
great contentment of the good people left behind. 
Corny’s mother was one of them, and her last 
words were, — “ A pleasant day, dear. I wish you’d 
leave that gun at home; I ’m so afraid youll get 
hurt with it.” 

“No fun without it. Don’t worry, mammy; I’m 
old enough to take care of myself.” 

“T’ll see to him, ma’am,” called Chris, as he hung 
on behind, and waved his old straw hat, with a 
steady, reliable sort of look, that made the anxious 
lady feel more comfortable. 
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“We are going to walk up, and leave the horses 
to rest; so I can choose my time. See, I’ve got a 
bottle of cold tea in this pocket, and a lot of grub in 
the other. No danger of my starving, is there?” 
whispered Corny, as he leaned over to Chris, who 
sat, apparently, on nothing, with his long legs 
dangling into space. 

“Should n’t wonder if you needed every mite of 
it. Hunting is mighty hard work on a hot day, 
and this is going to be a blazer,” answered Chris, 
pulling his big straw hat lower over his eyes. 

As we intend to follow Corny’s adventures, we 
need not pause to describe the drive, which was a 
merry one; with girls chattering, mammas holding 
on to excited small boys, in danger of flying out at 
every jolt, Abner joking till every one roared, 
Corny’s dangerous evolutions with the beloved gun, 
and the gymnastic feats Chris performed, jumping 
off to pick flowers for the ladies, and getting on 
again while Milk and Molasses tore up and down 
the rough road as if they enjoyed it. 

About ten o’clock they reached the foot of the 
mountain; and after a short rest at the hotel, began 
the three-mile ascent in high spirits. Abner was 
to follow later with the wagon, to bring the party 
down; so Chris was guide, as he knew the way 
well, and often came with people. The girls and 
younger boys hurried on, full of eagerness to reach 
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the top. The ladies went more slowly, enjoying the 
grand beauty of the scene, while Chris carried 
the lunch-basket, and Corny lingered in the rear, 
waiting for a good chance to “ plunge.” 

He wanted to be off before Abner came, as he 
well knew that wise man and mighty hunter would 
never let him go alone. 

“The very next path I see, Ill dive in and run; 
Chris can’t leave the rest to follow, and if I once 
get a good start, they won’t catch me in a hurry,” 
thought the boy, longing to be free and alone in 
the wild woods that tempted him on either hand. 

Just as he was tightening his belt to be ready for 
the run, Mrs. Barker, the stout lady, called him; 
and being a well-bred lad, he hastened at once to 
see what she wanted, feeling that he was the only 
gentleman in the party. 

“* Give me your arm, dear; I’m getting very tired, 
and fear I can’t hold out to the top, without a little 
help,” said the poor lady, red and panting with the 
heat, and steepness of the road. | 

“Certainly, ma’am,;” answered Corny, obeying at 
once, and inwardly resolving to deposit his fair 
burden on the first fallen log they came to, and 
make his escape. 

But Mrs. Barker got on bravely, with the support 
of his strong arm, and chatted away so delightfully 
that Corny would really have enjoyed the walk, if 
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his soul had not been yearning for catamounts. He 
did his best, but when they passed opening after 
opening into the green recesses of the wood, and 
the granite boulders grew more and more plentiful, 
his patience gave out, and he began to plan what 
he could say to excuse himself. Chris was behind, 
apparently deaf and blind to his calls and imploring 
glances, though he grinned cheerfully when poor 
Corny looked round and beckoned, as well as he 
could, with a gun on one arm and a stout lady on 
the other. | 

“The hardest part is coming now, and we’d 
better rest a moment. Here's a nice rock, and the 
last spring we are likely to see till we get to the 
top. Come on Chris, and give us the dipper. Mrs. 
Barker wants a drink, and so do 1,” called the young 
hunter, driven to despair at last. 

Up came Chris, and while he rummaged in the 
well-packed basket, Corny slipped into the wood, 
leaving the good lady with her thanks half spoken, 
sitting on a warm stone beside a muddy little pool. 
A loud laugh followed him, as he scrambled through 
the tall ferns and went plunging down the steep 
mountain side, eager to reach the lower woods. 

“Let him laugh; it will be my turn when I go 
home, with a fine cat over my shoulder,” thought 
Corny, tearing along, heedless of falls, scratches, 
and bruised knees. 
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At length he paused for breath, and looked about 
him well satisfied, for the spot was lonely and lovely 
enough to suit any hunter. The tallest pines he 
ever saw sighed far overhead; the ground was 
ankle deep in moss, and gay with scarlet bunch- 
berries; every fallen log was veiled by sweet-scented 
Linnea, green vines or nodding brakes; while hid- 
den brooks sang musically, and the air was full of 
the soft flutter of leaves, the whir of wings, the 
sound of birds gossiping sweetly in the safe shelter 
of the forest, where human feet so seldom came. 

“* T*11 rest a bit, and then go along down, keeping 
a look out for puss by the way,” thought Corny, 
feeling safe and free, and very happy, for he had 
his own way, at last, and a whole day to lead the 
life he loved. | 

So he bathed his hot face, took a cool drink, and 
lay on the moss, staring up into the green gloom 
of the pines, blissfully dreaming of the joys of a 
hunter’s life, —till a peculiar cry startled him to 
his feet, and sent him creeping warily toward the 
sound. Whether it was a new kind of bird, or a fox, 
or a bear, he did not know, but fondly hoped it was 
a wildcat; though he was well aware that the latter 
creature sleeps by day, and prowls by night. Abner 
said they purred and snarled and gave a mewing 
sort of cry; but which it was now he could not tell, 
having unfortunately been half asleep. | 
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On he went, looking up into the trees for a furry 
bunch, behind every log, and in every rocky hole, 
longing and hoping to discover his heart’s desire, 
But a hawk was all he saw above, an ugly snake 
was the only living thing he found among the logs, 
and a fat woodchuck’s hind legs vanished down the 
most attractive hole. He shot at all three and missed 
them, so pushed on, pretending that he did not care 
for such small game. 

“ Now this is what 1 call fun,” he said to himself, 
tramping gayly along, and at that moment went 
splash into a mud-hole concealed under the grass. 
He sank up to his knees, and with great difficulty 
got out by clinging to the tussocks that grew near. 
In his struggles the lunch was lost, for the bottle 
broke and the pocket where the sandwiches were 
stored was full of mud. A woeful spectacle was 
the trim lad as he emerged from the slough, black 
and dripping in front, well spattered behind, hatless, 
and one shoe gone, having been carelessly left un- 
laced in the ardor of the chase. 

“Here”s a mess!” thought poor Corny, survey- 
ing himself with great disgust and feeling very 
helpless, as well as tired, hungry, and mad. “ Luck- 
ily, my powder is dry and my gun safe; so my fun 
is n’t spoiled, though I do look like a wallowing pig. 
I’ve heard of mud baths, but I never took one 
before, and I’ll be shot if I do again.” 
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So he washed as well as he could, hoping the sun 
would dry him, picked out a few bits of bread un- 
spoiled by the general wreck, and trudged on with 
less ardor, though by no means discouraged yet. 

“I’m too high for any game but birds, and those 
I don’t want. Ill go slap down, and come out in 
the valley. Abner said any brook would show the 
way, and this rascal that led me into a scrape shall 
lead me out,” he said, as he followed the little stream 
that went tumbling over the stones, that increased 
as the ground sloped toward the deep ravine, where 
a waterfall shone like silver in the sun. 

“T’ll take a bath if the pool is big enough, and 
that will set me up. Should n’t wonder if I’d got 
poisoned a bit with some of these vines I’ve been 
tearing through. My hands smart like fury, and I 
guess the mosquitoes have about eaten my face up. 
Never saw such clouds of stingers before,” said 
Corny, looking at his scratched hands, and rubbing 
his hot face in great discomfort, — for it was the 
gnat that drove the lion mad, you remember. 

It was easy to say, “I’ll follow the brook,” but 
not so easy to do it; for the frolicsome stream went 
headlong over rocks, crept under fallen logs, and 
now and then hid itself so cleverly that one had to 
look and listen carefully to recover the trail. It was 
long past noon when Corny came out near the 
waterfall, so. tired and hungry that he heartily 
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wished himself: back among the party, who had 
lunched well and were now probably driving gayly 
homeward to a good supper. 

No chance for a bath appeared, so he washed his 
burning face and took a rest, enjoying the splendid 
view far over valley and intervale through the gap 
in the mountain range. He was desperately tired 
with these hours of rough travel, and very hungry; 
but would not own it, and sat considering what to 
do next, for he saw by the sun that the afternoon 
was half over. There was time to go back the way 
he had come, and by following the path down the 
hill he could reach the hotel and get supper and a 
bed, or be driven home. That was the wise thing 
to do, but his pride rebelled against returning empty- 
handed after all his plans and boasts of great 
exploits. | 

“I won’t go home, to be laughed at by Chris and 
Abner. [I’ll shoot something, if I stay all night. 
Who cares for hunger and mosquito bites? Not I. 
Hunters can bear more than that, I guess. The 
next live thing I see I’ll shoot it, and make a fire 
and have a jolly supper. Now which way shall I 
go, —up or down? A pretty hard prospect, either 
way.” 

The sight of an eagle soaring above him seemed 
to answer his question, and fill him with new. 
strength and ardor. To shoot the king of birds 
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and take him home in triumph would cover the 
hunter with glory. It should be done! And away 
he went, climbing, tumbling, leaping from rock to 
rock, toward the place where the eagle had alighted. 
More cuts and bruises, more vain shots, and all the 
reward of his eager struggles was a single feather 
that floated down as the great bird soared serenely 
away, leaving the boy exhausted and disappointed 
in a wilderness of granite boulders, with no sign of 
a path to show the way out. 

As he leaned breathless and weary against the 
crag where he had fondly hoped to find the eagle’s 
nest, he realized for the first time what a foolhardy 
thing he had done. Here he was, alone, without a 
guide, in this wild region where there was neither 
food nor shelter, and night coming on. Utterly 
used up, he could not get home now if he had 
known the way; and suddenly all the tales he had 
ever heard of men lost in the mountains came into 
his head. If he had not been weak with hunger he 
would have felt better able to bear it; but his legs 
trembled under him, his head ached with the glare 
of the sun, and a queer faintness came over him 
now and then; for the city lad was unused to such 
violent exercise, plucky as he was. 

“The only thing to do now is to get down to the 
valley, if I can, before dark. Abner said there was 
an old cabin, where the hunters used to sleep, some- 
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where round that way. I can try for it, and per- 
haps shoot something on the way. May break my 
bones, but I can’t sit and starve up here, and I was 
a fool to come. I’ll keep the feather anyway, to 
prove that I really saw an eagle; that’s better than 
nothing.” 

Still bravely trying to affect the indifference to 
danger and fatigue which hunters are always de- 
scribed as possessing in such a remarkable degree, 
Corny slung the useless gun on his back and began 
the steep descent, discovering now the perils he 
had been too eager to see before. He was a good 
climber, but was stiff with weariness, and his hands 
already sore with scratches and poison; so he went 
‘slowly, feeling quite unfit for such hard work. 
Coming to the ravine, he found the only road was 
down its precipitous side to the valley, that looked 
so safe and pleasant now. Stunted pines grew in 
the fissures of the rocks, and their strong roots 
helped the clinging hands and feet as the boy pain- 
fully climbed, slipped, and swung along, fearing 
every minute to come to some impassable barrier in 
the dangerous path. 

But he got on wonderfully well, and was feeling 
much encouraged, when his foot slipped, the root 
he held gave way, and down he went, rolling and 
bumping to his death on the rocks below, he thought, 
as a crash came, and he knew no more. 
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“Wonder if I’m dead?” was the first idea that 
occurred to him as he opened his eyes and saw a 
brilliant sky above him, all purple, gold, and red. 

He seemed floating in the air, for he swayed to 
and fro on a soft bed, a pleasant murmur reached 
his ear, and when he looked down he saw what 
looked like clouds, misty and white, below him. 
He lay a few minutes drowsily musing, for the fall 
had stunned him; then, as he moved his hand 
something pricked it, and he felt pine-needles in 
the fingers that closed over them. 

“Caught in a tree, by Jupiter!” and all visions 
of heaven vanished in a breath, as he sat up and 
stared about him, wide awake now, and conscious of 
many aching bones. 

Yes, there he lay among the branches of one of 
the sturdy pines, into which he had fallen on his way 
down the precipice. Blessed little tree! set there 
to save a life, and teach a lesson to a wilful young 
heart that never forgot that hour. 

Holding fast, lest a rash motion should set him 
bounding further down, like a living ball, Corny 
took an observation as rapidly as possible, for the 
red light was fading, and the mist rising from the 
valley. All he could see was a narrow ledge where 
the tree stood, and anxious to reach a safer bed for 
the night, he climbed cautiously down to drop on 
the rock, so full of gratitude for safety that he 
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could only lie quite still for a little while, thinking 
of mother, and trying not to cry. 

He was much shaken by the fall, his flesh bruised, 
his clothes torn, and his spirit cowed; for hunger, 
weariness, pain, and danger showed him what a 
very feeble creature he was, after all. He could do 
no more till morning, and resigned himself to a 
night on the mountain side, glad to be there alive, 
though doubtful what daylight would show him. 
Too tired to move, he lay watching the western sky, 
where the sun set gloriously behind the purple hills. 
All below was wrapped in mist, and not a sound 
reached him but the sigh of the pine, and the 
murmur of the waterfall. 

“This is a first-class scrape. What a fool I was 
not to go back when I could, instead of blundering 
down here where no one can get at me, and as like 
as not I can’t get out alone! Gun smashed in that 
confounded fall, so I can’t even fire a shot to call 
help. Nothing to eat or drink, and very likely a day 
or so to spend here till I’m found, if I ever am. 
Chris said, * Yell, if you want us? Much good 
that would do now! I’ll try, though.” And get- 
ting up on his weary legs, Corny shouted till he was 
hoarse; but echo alone answered him, and after a 
few efforts he gave it up, trying to accept the situ- 
ation like a man. As if kind Nature took pity on 
the poor boy, the little ledge was soft with lichens 
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and thin grass, and here and there grew a sprig of 
checkerberry, sown by the wind, sheltered by the 
tree, and nourished by the moisture that trickled 
down the rock from some hidden spring. Eagerly 
Corny ate the sweet leaves to stay the pangs of 
hunger that gnawed him, and finished his meal with 
grass and pine-needles, calling himself a calf, and 
wishing his pasture were wider. 

“The fellows we read about always come to grief 
in a place where they can shoot a bird, catch a fish, 
or knock over some handy beast for supper,” he 
said, talking to himself for company. “ Even the 
old chap lost in the bush in Australia had a savage 
with him who dug a hole in a tree, and pulled out 
a nice fat worm to eat. I’m not lucky enough 
even to find a sassafras bush to chew, or a bird’s 
egg to suck. My poor gun is broken, or I might 
bang away at a hawk, and cook him for supper, if 
the bog did n’t spoil my matches as it did my lunch. 
Oh, well! Ill pull through, I guess, and when it’s 
all over, it will be a jolly good story to tell.” 

Then, hoping to forget his woes in sleep, he 
nestled under the low-growing branches of the pine, 
and lay blinking drowsily at the twilight world out- 
side. A dream came, and he saw the old farm- 
house in sad confusion, caused by his absence, — 
the women crying, the men sober, all anxious, and 
all making ready to come and look for him. So 
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vivid was it that he woke himself by crying out, 
“Here I am!” and nearly went over the ledge, 
stretching out his arms to Abner. 

The start and the scare made it hard to go to 
sleep again, and he sat looking at the solemn sky, 
full of stars that seemed watching over him alone 
there, like a poor, lost child on the great mountain’s 
stony breast. He had never seen the world at that 
hour before, and it made a deep impression on him; 
for it was a vast, wild scene, full of gloomy 
shadows below, unknown dangers around, and a 
new sense of utter littleness and helplessness, 
which taught the boy human dependence upon 
Heavenly love as no words, even. from his mother’s 
tender lips, could have done. Thoughts of the 
suffering his wilfulness had given her wrung a 
few penitent tears from him, which he was not 
ashamed to shed, since only the kind stars saw 
them, and better still, he resolved to own the 
fault, to atone for it, and to learn wisdom from 
this lesson, which might yet prove to be a very 
bitter one. 

He felt better after this little breakdown, and 
presently his thoughts were turned from conscience 
to catamounts again; for sounds in the woods be- 
low led him to believe that the much-desired animal 
was on the prowl. His excited fancy painted doz- 
ens of them not far away, waiting to be shot, and 
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there he was, cooped up on that narrow ledge, 
with a broken gun, unable even to get a look at 
them. He felt that it was a just punishment, 
and after the first regret tried to comfort himself 
with the fact that he was much safer where he 
was than alone in the forest at that hour, for 
various nocturnal voices suggested restless and dan- 
gerous neighbors. 

Presently his wakeful eyes saw lights twinkling 
far off on the opposite side of the ravine, and he 
imagined he heard shouts and shots. But the 
splash of the waterfall and the rush of the night 
wind deadened the sounds to his ear, and drowned 
his own reply. A 

“They are looking for me, and will never think 
of this strange place. I can’t make them hear, 
and must wait till morning. Poor Chris will get 
an awful scolding for letting me go. Don’t be- 
lieve he told a word till he had to. I’ll make 
it up to him. Chris is a capital fellow, and I just 
wish I had him here to make things jolly,” thought 
the lonely lad. 

But soon the lights vanished, the sounds died 
away, and the silence of midnight brooded over the 
hills, seldom broken except by the soft cry of an 
owl, the rustle of the pine, or a louder gust of wind 
as it grew strong and cold. Corny kept awake as 
long as he could, fearing to dream and fall; but 
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by and by he dropped off, and slept soundly till 
the chill of dawn waked him. 

At any other time he would have heartily en- 
joyed the splendor of the eastern sky, as the red 
glow spread and brightened, till the sun came 
dazzling through the gorge, making the wild soli- 
tude. beautiful and grand. 

Now, however, he would have given it all for a 
hot beefsteak and a cup of coffee, as he wet his 
lips with a few drops of ice-cold water, and browsed 
over his small pasture till not a green spire re- 
mained. He was stiff, and full of pain, but day- 
light and the hope of escape cheered him up, and 
gave him coolness and courage to see how best he 
could accomplish his end. 

The wind soon blew away the mist and let him 
see that the dry bed of a stream lay just below. To 
reach it he must leap, at risk of his bones, or 
find some means to swing down ten or twelve feet. 
Once there, it was pretty certain that by following 
the rough road: he would come into the valley, 
from whence he could easily find his way home. 
Much elated at this unexpected good fortune, he 
took the strap that had slung his gun, the leathern 
belt: about his waist, and the strong cords of his 
‘pouch, and knotting them together, made a rope 
long enough to let him drop within two or three 
feet of ‘the stones below. This he fastened firmly 
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round the trunk of the pine, and finished his 
preparations by tying his handkerchief to one of the 
branches, that it might serve as a guide for him, a 
signal for others, and a trophy of his grand fall. 

Then putting a little sprig of the evergreen tree 
in his jacket, with a grateful thought of all it 
had done for him, he swung himself off and landed 
safely below, not minding a few extra bumps after 
his late exploits at tumbling. 

Feeling like a prisoner set free, he hurried as 
fast as bare feet and stiff legs would carry him 
along the bed of the stream, coming at last into 
the welcome shelter of the woods, which seemed 
more beautiful than ever, after the bleak region 
of granite in which he had been all night. 

Anxious to report himself alive, and relieve his 
mother’s anxiety, he pressed on till he struck the 
path, and soon saw, not far away, the old cabin 
Abner had spoken of. Just before this happy mo- 
ment he had heard a shot fired somewhere in the 
forest, and as he hurried toward the sound he 
saw an animal dart into the hut, as if for shelter. 

Whether it was a rabbit, woodchuck or dog, he 
had not seen, as a turn in the path prevented a 
clear view; and hoping it was old Buff looking 
for him, he ran in, to find himself face to face 
with a catamount at last. 

There she was, the big, fierce cat, crouched in a 
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corner, with fiery eyes, growling and spitting at 
sight of an enemy, but too badly wounded to fight, 
as the blood that dripped from her neck and the 
tremble of her limbs plainly showed. 

“Now ’s my chance! Don’t care who shot her, 
I’ll kill her, and have her too, if I pay my last 
dollar,” thought Corny; and catching up a stout 
bit of timber fallen from the old roof, he struck 
one quick blow, which finished poor puss, who 
gave up the ghost with a savage snarl, and a 
vain effort to pounce on him. 

This splendid piece of good luck atoned for all 
the boy had gone through, and only waiting to be 
sure the beast was quite dead and past clawing, he 
flung his prize over his shoulder, and with renewed 
strength and spirit trudged along the woodland 
road toward home, proudly imagining his triumphal 
entry upon the scene of suspense and alarm. 

“ Wish 1 didn't look so like a scare-crow; but 
perhaps my rags will add to the effect. Won't 
the girls laugh at my swelled face, and scream at 
the cat. Poor mammy will mourn over me and 
coddle me up as if I’d been to the wars. Hope 
some house isn’t very far off, for I don’t believe 
I can lug this brute much farther, I’m so starved 
and shaky.” 

Just as he paused to take breath and shift his 
burden from one shoulder to the other, a loud 
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shout startled him, and a moment after, several 
men came bursting through the wood, cheering 
like lunatics as they approached. 

It was Abner, Chris, and some of the neigh- 
bors, setting out again on their search, after a 
night of vain wandering. Corny could have 
hugged them all and cried like a girl; but pride 
kept him steady, though his face showed his joy 
as he nodded his hatless head with a cool — 

“ Hullo! ” . 

Chris burst into his ringing laugh, and danced 
a wild sort of jig round his mate, as the only way 
in which he could fitly express his relief; for he 
had been so bowed down with remorse at his im- 
prudence in letting Corny go that no one could 
find the heart to blame him, and all! night the poor 
lad had rushed up and down seeking, calling, hop- 
ing, and fearing, till he was about used up, and 
looked nearly as dilapidated as Corny. 

The tale was soon told, and received with the 
most flattering signs of interest, wonder, sympathy, 
and admiration. 

“ Why in thunder did n't you tell me? —and 1*d 
a got up a hunt wuth havin’,— not go stramash- 
ing off alone on a wild goose chase like this. Never 
did see such a chap as you be for gittin’ inter 
scrapes, — and out of ’em, too, I’m bound to own,” 
growled Abner. 
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“That isn’t a wild goose, is it?” proudly de- 
manded Corny, pointing to the cat, which now lay 
on the ground, while he leaned against a tree to 
hide his weariness; for he felt ready to drop, now 
all the excitement was over. 

“No it ain’t, and I congratulate you on a good 
job. Where did you shoot her?” asked Abner, 
stooping to examine the creature. 

“Did n’t shoot her; broke my gun when I took 
that header down the mountain. I hit her a rap 
with a club, in the cabin where 1 found her,” an- 
swered Corny, heartily wishing he need not share 
the prize with any one. But he was honest, and 
added at once, “Some one else had put a bullet 
into her; I only finished her off.” 

“Chris did it; he fired a spell back and see the 
critter run, but we was too keen after you to stop 
for any other game. Guess you ’ve had enough of 
catamounts for one spell, héy?”’ and Abner laughed 
as he looked at poor Corny, who was a more 
sorry spectacle than he knew, — ragged and rough, 
hatless and shoeless, his face red and swelled with 
the poisoning and bites, his eyes heavy with weari- 
ness, and in his mouth a bit of wild-cherry bark 
which he chewed ravenously. 

“ No, I haven't! I want this one, and will buy it 
if Chris will let me. I said Pd kill one, and I did, 
and want to keep the skin; for I ought to have 
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something to show after all this knocking about 
and turning somersaults half a mile long,” answered 
Corny stoutly, as he tried to shoulder his load 


“ Here, give me the varmint, and you hang on 


to Chris, my boy, or we’ll have to cart you home. | 


You ’ve done first-rate, and now you want a good 
meal of vittles to set you up. Right about face, 
neighbors, and home we go, to the tune of Hail 
Columby.” | 

As Abner spoke, the procession set forth. The 
tall, jolly man, with the dead animal at his back, 
went first; then Corny, trying not to lean on the 
arm Chris put round him, but very glad of the 
support ; next the good farmers, all talking at once; 
while old Buff soberly brought up the rear, with his 
eye on the wildcat, well knowing that he would 
have a fine feast when the handsome skin was off. 

In this order they reached home, and Corny 
tumbled into his mother’s arms, to be no more 
seen for some hours. What went on in her room, 
no one knows; but when at last the hero emerged, 
refreshed by sleep and food, clad in clean clothes, 
his wounds bound up, and plantain-leaves dipped 
in cream spread upon his afflicted countenance, he 
received the praises and congratulations showered 
upon him very meekly. He made no more boasts 
of skill and courage that summer, set out on no 
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more wild hunts, and gave up his own wishes so 
cheerfully that it was evident something had worked 
a helpful change in wilful Corny. 

He liked to tell the story of that day and night 
when his friends were recounting adventures by 
sea and land; but he never said much about the 
hours on the ledge, always owned that Chris shot 
the beast, and usually ended by sagely advising 
his hearers to let their mothers know when they 
went off on a lark of that kind. Those who knew 
and loved him best observed that he was fonder 
than ever of nibbling checkerberry leaves, that he 
didn’t mind being laughed at for liking to wear a 
bit of pine in his buttonhole, and that the skin of 
the catamount so hardly won lay before his study 
table till the moths ate it up. 
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“Wnuat’s the matter, Daisy?” 

“ The boys won’t let me play with them.” 

“Why not?” 

“* They say girls can't play foot-ball.” 

“They can, for I’ve done it!” and Mrs. Bhaer 
laughed at the remembrance of certain youthful 
frolics. 

“I know I can play; Demi and I used to, and 
have nice times, but he won’t let me now because 
the other boys laugh at him,” and Daisy looked 
deeply grieved at her brother’s hardness of heart. 

“On the whole, I think he is right, deary. It’s 
all very well when you two are alone, but it is 
too rough a.game for you with a dozen boys; so 
I ’d find some nice little play for myself.” 

“I’m tired of playing alone!” and Daisy’s tone 
was very mournful. 


1 This story is from “Little Men.” Professor and Mrs. Bhaer 
keep a boarding-school at Plumfield. ‘The school is very like a 
happy home, with Professor Bhaer to teach the lads and Mrs. 
Bhaer to “mother” them, Among the pupils are Mrs. Bhaer’s 
twin niece and nephew, Daisy and Demi. 
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“T’ll play with you by and by, but just now 
I must fly about and get things ready for a trip 
into town. You shall go with me and see mamma, . 
and if you like you can stay with her.” 

“I should like to go and see her and baby Josy, 
but I’d rather come back, please. Demi would 
miss me, and [I love to be here, aunty.” 

“You can't get on without your Demi, can you?” 
and Aunt Jo looked as if she quite understood the 
love of the little girl for her only brother. 

“’Course I can’t; we’re twins, and so we love 
each other more than other people,” answered 
Daisy, with a brightening face, for she considered 
being a twin one of the highest honors she could 
ever receive. 

“Now, what will you do with your little self 
while I fly round?” asked Mrs.’ Bhaer, who was 
whisking piles of linen into a wardrobe with great 
rapidity. 

“I don’t know, I’m tired of dolls and things; I 
wish you'd make up a new play for me, Aunty 
Jo,” said Daisy, swinging listlessly on the door. 

“I shall have to think of a bran new one, and 
it will take me some time; so suppose you go down 
and see what Asia has got for your lunch,” suggested 
Mrs. Bhaer, thinking that would be a good way in 
which to dispose of the little hindrance for a 
time. 
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_ “Yes, I think I’d like that, if she is n’t cross,” 
and Daisy slowly departed to the kitchen, where 
Asia, the black cook, reigned undisturbed. 

In five minutes Daisy was back again, with a 
wide-awake face, a bit of dough in her hand and 
a dab of flour on her little nose. 

“O Aunty! please could I go and make ginger- 
snaps and things? Asia isn’t cross, and she says 
I may, and it would be such fun, please do,” cried 
Daisy, all in one breath. 

“ Just the thing, go and welcome, make what you 
like, and stay as long as you please,” answered 
Mrs. Bhaer, much relieved, for sometimes the one 
little girl was harder to amuse than the dozen 
- boys. 

Daisy ran off, and while she worked, Aunt Jo 
racked her brain for a new play. All of a sudden 
she seemed to have an idea, for she smiled to her- 
self, slammed the doors of the wardrobe, and 
walked briskly away, saying, “I’ll do it, if it’s 
a possible thing!” 

What it was no one found out that day, but 
Aunt Jo’s eyes twinkled so when she told Daisy 
she had thought of a new play, and was going 
to buy it, that Daisy was much excited and asked 
questions all the way into town, without getting 
answers that told her anything. She was left at 
home to play with the new baby, and delight her 
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mother’s eyes, while Aunt Jo went off shopping. 
When she came back with all sorts of queer par- 
cels: in corners of the carry-all, Daisy was so full 
of curiosity, that she wanted to go back to Plum- 
field at once. But her aunt would not be hurried, 
and made a long call in mamma’s room, sitting on 
the floor with baby in her lap, making Mrs. Brooke 
laugh at the pranks of the boys, and all sorts of 
droll nonsense. 

- How her aunt told the secret Daisy could not 
imagine, but her mother evidently knew it, for 
she said, as she tied: on the little bonnet and kissed 
the rosy little face inside, “Be a good child, my 
Daisy, and learn the nice new play aunty has got 
=- for you.. It’s a most useful and interesting one, 
and it is very kind of her to play it with you, be- 
cause she does not like it very well herself.” 

This last speech made the two ladies laugh 
heartily, and increased Daisy’s bewilderment. As 
they drove away something rattled in the back of 
the carriage. 

“What's that?” asked Daisy, pricking up her 
ears. 

“The new play,” answered Mrs. Jo, solemnly. 

“ What is it made of?” cried Daisy. 

“Tron, tin, wood, brass, sugar, salt, coal, and a 
hundred other things.” 

“How strange! what color is it?” 
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“All sorts of colors.” 

“Ts it large?” -. 

“ Part of it is, and a part isn’t.” 

“Did I ever see one?” 

“Ever so many, but never one so nice as this.” 

“Oh! what can it be? I can’t wait. When 
shall 1 see it?” and Daisy bounced up and down 
with impatience. 

“ To-morrow morning, after lessons.” 

“Is it for the boys too?” 

“No, all for you and*Bess. The boys will like 
to see it, and want to play one part of it. But you 
can do as you like about letting them.” 

“ I’ll let Demi, if he wants to.” 

“ No fear that they won't all want to, especially 
Stuffy,” and Mrs. Bhaer’s eyes twinkled more than 
ever, as she patted a queer knobby bundle in her 
lap. 

“ Let me feel just once,” prayed Daisy. 

“Not a feel; you ’d guess in a minute and spoil 
the fun.” 

Daisy groaned and then smiled all over her face, 
for through a little hole in the paper she caught 
a glimpse of something bright. 

“How can I wait so long? Couldn’t I see it 
to-day?” 

“Oh dear, no! it has got to be arranged, and 
ever so many parts fixed in their places. I prom- 
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ised Uncle Teddy that you should n't see it till- it 
was all in apple-pie order” 

“Nf uncle knows about it then it must be splen- 
did!” cried Daisy, clapping her hands; for this 
kind, rich jolly uncle of hers was as good as a 
fairy god-mother to the children, and was always 
planning merry surprises, pretty gifts, and droll 
amusements for them. 

“Yes; Teddy went and bought it with me, and | 
we had such fun in the shop choosing the different 
parts. He would have everything fine and large, 
and my little plan got regularly splendid when he 
took hold. You must give him your best kiss when 
he comes, for he is the kindest uncle that ever went 
and bought a charming little coo— Bless me! I 
‘ nearly told you what it was!” and Mrs. Bhaer 
cut that most-interesting word short off in the 
middle, and began to look over her bills as if afraid 
she would let the cat out of the bag if she talked 
any more. Daisy folded her hands with an air of 
resignation, and sat quite still trying to think what 
play had a “coo” in it. 

When they got home she eyed every bundle that 
was taken out, and one large heavy one, which 
Franz took straight upstairs and hid in the nursery, 
filled her with amazement and curiosity. Some- 
thing very mysterious went on up there that 
afternoon, for Franz was hammering, and Asia 
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trotting up and down, and Aunt Jo flying around 
like a will-o'-the-wisp, with all sorts of things under 
her apron, while little Ted, who was the only child 
admitted, because he could n't talk plain, babbled 
and laughed, and tried to tell what the “sumpin 
pitty ” was. 

All this made Daisy half wild, and her excite- 
ment spread among the boys, who quite over- 
whelmed Mother Bhaer with offers of assistance, 
which she declined by quoting their.own words to 
Daisy, — 

“Girls can’t play with boys. This is for Daisy, 
and Bess, and me, so we don’t want you.” Where- 
upon the young gentlemen meekly retired, and in- 
vited Daisy to a game of marbles, horse, foot-ball, 
anything she liked, with a sudden warmth and 

= politeness which astonished her innocent little soul. 

Thanks tò these attentions, she got through the 
afternoon, went early to bed, and next morning did 
her lessons with an energy which made Uncle Fritz 
wish that a new game could be invented every day, 
Quite a thrill pervaded the school-room when Daisy 
was dismissed at eleven o'clock, for every one knew 
that now she was going to have the new and mys- 
terious play. | | 

Many eyes followed her as she ran away,: and 
Demi’s mind was so distracted by this event that 
when Franz asked him where the desert of Sahara 
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was, he mournfully replied, “ In the nursery,” and 
the whole school laughed at him. 

“Aunt Jo, I’ve done all my lessons, and I can’t 
wait one single minute more!” cried Daisy, flying 
into Mrs. Bhaer’s room. | 

“It’s all ready, come on;” and tucking Ted 
under one arm, and her work-basket under the 
other, Aunt Jo promptly led the way upstairs. 

“T don’t see anything,” said Daisy, staring about 
her as she got inside the nursery door. 

“Do you hear anything?” asked Aunt Jo, catch- 
ing Ted back by his little frock as he was making 
straight for one side of the room. 

Daisy did hear an odd crackling, and then a purry 
little sound as of a kettle singing. These noises 
- came from behind a curtain drawn before a deep 
bay window. Daisy snatched it back, gave one 
joyful “Oh!” and then stood gazing with delight 
at — what do you think? 

A wide seat ran round the three sides of the 
window; on one side hung and stood all sorts of 
little pots and pans, gridirons, and skillets; on the 
other side a small dinner and tea set, and on the 
middle part a cooking-stove. Not a tin one, that was 
of no use, but a real iron stove, big enough to cook 
for a large family of very hungry dolls. But the 
best of it was that a real fire burned in it, real .steam 
came out of the nose of the little tea-kettle, and 
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the lid of the little boiler actually danced a jig, the 
water inside bubbled so hard, A pane of glass had 
been taken out and replaced by a sheet of tin, with 
a hole for the small funnel, and real smoke went 
sailing away outside so naturally, that it did one’s 
heart good to see it. The box of wood with a hod 
of charcoal stood near by; just above hung dust- 
pan, brush and broom; a little market basket was 
on the low table at which Daisy used to play, and 
over the back of her little chair hung a white 
apron with a bib, and a droll mob cap. The sun 
shone in as if he enjoyed the fun, the little stove 
roared beautifully, the kettle steamed, the new 
tins sparkled on the walls, the pretty china 
stood in tempting rows, and it was altogether as 
cheery and complete a kitchen as any child could 
desire. 

Daisy stood quite still after the first glad “Oh!” 
but her eyes went quickly from one charming 
object to another, brightening as they looked, till 
they came to Aunt Jo’s merry face; there they 
stopped as the happy little girl hugged her, saying 
gratefully, — | 

“O Aunty, it’s a splendid new play! can I really 
cook at the dear stove, and have parties and mess, 
and sweep, and make fires that truly burn? I like it 
so much! What made you think of it?” 

“Your liking to make gingersnaps with Asia 
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made me think of it,” said Mrs. Bhaer, holding 
Daisy, who frisked as_if she would fly. “I knew 
Asia wouldn't let you mess in her kitchen very 
often, and it would n't be safe at this fire up here, 
so I thought I’d see if I could find a little stove 
for you, and teach you to cook; that would be fun, 
and useful too. So I travelled round among the 
toy shops, but everything large cost too much 
and I was thinking I should have to give it up, 
when I met Uncle Teddy. As soon as he knew 
what I was about, he said he wanted to help, and 
insisted on buying the biggest toy stove we could 
find. I scolded, but he only laughed, and teased 
me about my cooking when we were young, and 
said I must teach Bess as well as you, and went 
on buying all sorts of nice little things for my 
“cooking class’ as he called it.” 

“T’m so glad you met him!” said Daisy, as Mrs. 
Jo stopped to laugh at the memory of the funny 
time she had with Uncle Teddy. 

“You must study hard and learn to make all 
kinds of things, for he says he shall come out 
to tea very often, and expects something uncom- 
monly nice.” 

“It’s the sweetest, dearest kitchen in the world, 
- and 1*d rather study with it than do anything else. 
Can't 1 learn pies, and cake, and macaroni, and 
everything?” cried Daisy, dancing round the room 
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with a new saucepan in one hand and the tiny poker 
in the other. 

“ All in good time. This is to be a useful play. 
I am to help you, and you are to be my cook, so I 
shall tell you what to do, and show you how. Then 
we shall have things fit to eat, and you will be really 
learning how to cook on a small scale I ll call 
you Sally, and say you are a new girl just come,” 
added Mrs. Jo, settling down to work, while Teddy 
sat on the floor sucking his thumb, and staring at 
the stove as if it were a live thing whose appearance 
deeply interested him. 

“That will be so lovely! What shall I do first?” 
asked Sally, with such a happy face and willing air 
that Aunt Jo wished all new cooks were half as 
pretty and pleasant. 

“First of all, put-on this clean cap and apron. I 
am rather old-fashioned, and I like my cook to be 
very tidy.” 

Sally tucked her curly hair into the round cap, 
and put on the apron without a murmur, though 
usually she rebelled against bibs. 
~ “Now, you can put things in order, and wash up 
the new china. The old set needs washing also, 
for my last girl was apt to leave it in a sad state 
after a party.” 

Aunt Jo spoke quite soberly, but Sally laughed, 
for she knew who the untidy girl was who had left 
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the cups sticky. Then she turned up her cuffs, and 
with a sigh of satisfaction began to stir about her 
kitchen, having little raptures now and then over 
the “ sweet rolling-pin,” the “ darling dish-tub,” or 
the “ cunning pepper-pot.” 

“Now, Sally, take your basket and go to market ; 
here is the list of things I want for dinner,” said 
Mrs. Jo, giving her a bit of paper when the dishes 
were all in order. 

“Where is the market?” asked Daisy, thinking 
that the new play got more and more interesting 
every minute. 

“ Asia is the market.” 

Away went Sally, causing another stir in the 
school-room as she passed the door in her new 
costume, and whispered to Demi, with a face full 
of delight, — “It’s a perfectly splendid play!” 

Old Asia enjoyed the joke as much as Daisy, and 
laughed jollily as the little girl came flying into the 
room with her cap all on one side, the lids of her 
basket rattling like castanets, and looking like a 
very crazy little cook. 

“Mrs. Aunt Jo wants these things, and I must 
have them right away,” said Daisy, importantly. 

“Let ’s see, honey; here’s two pounds of steak, 
potatoes, squash, apples, bread, and butter. The 
meat ain't come yet; when it does I’ll send it up. 
The other things are all handy.” 
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Then Asia packed one potato, one apple, a bit of 
squash, a little pat of butter, and a roll into the 
basket, telling Sally to be on the watch for the 
butcher’s boy, because he sometimes played tricks. 

“Who is he?” and Daisy hoped it would be 
Demi. 

“You ’ll see,” was all Asia would say; and Sally 
went off in great spirits, singing a verse from dear 
Mary -Howitt’s sweet story in rhyme, — 


“Away went little Mabel, 
With the wheaten cake so fine, 
The new made pot of butter, 
And the little flask of wine.” 


“ Put everything but the apple into the store- 
closet for the present,” said Mrs. Jo, when the cook 
got home 

There was a cupboard under the middle shelf, 
and on opening the door fresh delights appeared. 
One half was evidently the cellar, for wood, coal, 
and kindlings were piled there. The other half was 
full of little jars, boxes, and all sorts of droll con- 
trivances for holding small quantities of flour, meal, 
sugar, salt, and other household stores. A pot of 
jam was there, a little tin box of gingerbread, a 
cologne bottle full of currant wine, and a tiny can- 
ister of tea. But the crowning charm was two doll’s 
pans of new milk, with cream actually rising on 
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it, and a wee skimmer all ready to skim it with. 
Daisy clasped her hands at this delicious spectacle, 
and wanted to skim immediately. But Aunt Jo 
said, — 

“Not yet; you will want the cream to eat on 
your apple-pie at dinner, and must not disturb it 
till then.” 

“ Am I going to have pie?” cried Daisy, hardly 
believing that such bliss could be in store for her. 

“Yes; if your oven does well we will have two 
pies—one apple and one strawberry,” said Mrs. 
Jo, who was nearly as much interested in the new 
play as Daisy herself. 

“Oh, what next?” asked Sally, all pen to 
begin. 

“Shut the lower draught of the stove, | so that 
the oven may heat. Then wash your hands and get 
out the flour, sugar, salt, butter, and cinnamon. 
See if the pi oad is clean, and pare your apple 
ready to put in.’ 

Daisy got things together with as little noise and 
spilling as could be expected from so young a 
cook, 

“T really don’t know how to measure for such 
tiny pies; I must guess at it, and if these don’t 
succeed, we must try again,” said Mrs. Jo, looking 
rather perplexed, and very much amused with the 
small concern before her. “Take that little pan 
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full of flour, put in a pinch of salt, and then rub in 
as much butter as will go on that plate. Always 
remember to put your dry things together first, and 
then the wet. It mixes better so.” 

“IT know how; I saw Asia do it. Don’t I butter 
the pie plates too? She did, the first thing,” said 
Daisy, whisking the flour about at a great rate. 

“Quite right! I do believe you have a gift for 
cooking, you take to it so cleverly,” said Aunt Jo, 
approvingly. “‘ Now a dash of cold water, just 
enough to wet it; then scatter some flour on the 
board, work in a little, and roll the paste out; yes, 
that’s the way. Now put dabs of butter all over 
it, and roll it out again. We won't have our pastry 
very rich, or the dolls will get dyspeptic.” 

Daisy laughed at the idea, and scattered the dabs 
with: a liberal hand. Then she rolled and rolled 
with her delightful little pin, and having got her 
paste ready proceeded to cover the plates with it. 
Next the apple was sliced in, sugar and cinnamon 
lavishly sprinkled over it, and then the top crust 
put on with breathless care. | 

“I always wanted to cut them round, and Asia 
never would let me. How nice it is to do it all my 
ownty donty self,” said Daisy, as the little knife 
went clipping round the doll’s plate poised on her 
hand. 

All cooks, even the best, meet with mishaps some- 
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times, and Sally’s fir& one occurred then, for the 
knife went so fast that the plate slipped, turned a 
somersault in the air, and landed the dear little pie 
upside down on the floor. Sally screamed, Mrs. 
Jo laughed, Teddy scrambled to get it, and for a 
moment confusion reigned in the new kitchen. 

“It didn’t spill or break, because I pinched the 
edges together so hard; it isn’t hurt a bit, so I'll 
prick holes in it, and then it will be ready,” said 
Sally, picking up the capsized treasure and putting 
it into shape with a child-like disregard of the dust 
it had gathered in its fall. 

“ My new cook has a good temper I see, and that 
is such a comfort,” said Mrs. Jo. “ Now open the 
jar of strawberry jam, fill the uncovered pie, and 
put some strips of paste over the top as Asia does.” 

“T’ll make a D in the middle, and have zigzags 
all round, that will be so interesting when I come 
to eat it,” said Sally, loading her pie with quirls 
and flourishes that would have driven a real pastry 
cook wild. “ Now I put them in!” she exclaimed; 
when the last grimy knob had been carefully planted 
in the red field of jam, and with an air of triumph 
she shut them into the little oven. 

“Clear up your things; a good cook never lets 
her utensils collect. Then pare your squash and 
potatoes.” 

“There is only one potato,” giggled Sally. 
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“ Cut it in four pieces, so it will go into the little 
kettle, and put the bits into cold water till it is time 
to cook them.” 

“Do I soak the squash too?” 

“ No, indeed! just pare it and cut it up, and put 
it into the steamer over the pot. It is drier so, 
though it takes longer to cook.” 

Here a scratching at the door caused Sally to 
run and open it, when Kit appeared with a covered 
basket in his mouth. 

“Here ’s the butcher’s boy!” cried Daisy, much 
tickled at the idea, as she relieved him of his load, 
whereat he licked his lips and began to beg, evi- 
dently thinking that it was his own dinner, for he 
often carried it to his master in that way. Being 
undeceived, he departed in great wrath and barked 
all the way downstairs, to ease his wounded 
feelings. 

In the basket were two bits of steak (doll’s 
pounds), a baked pear, a small cake, and paper with 
them on which Asia had scrawled, “ For Missy’s 
lunch, if her cookin’ don’t turn out well.” 

“TI don’t want any of her old pears and things; 
my cooking will turn out well, and I’ll have a 
splendid dinner; see if I don’t!” cried Daisy, 
indignantly. 

“We may like them if company should come. 
It is always well to have something in the store- 
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room,” said Aunt Jo, who had been taught this 
valuable fact by a series of domestic panics. 

“Me is hundry,” announced Teddy, who began 
to think what with so much cooking going on it 
was about time for somebody to eat something, 
His mother gave him her work-basket to rummage, 
hoping to keep him quiet till dinner was ready, and 
returned to her housekeeping. | 

“ Put on your vegetables, set the table, and then 
have some coals kindling ready for the steak.” 

What a thing it was to see the potatoes bobbing 
about in the little pot; to peep at the squash getting 
soft so fast in the tiny steamer; to whisk open the 
oven door every five minutes to see how the pies 
got on, and at last when the coals were red and 
glowing, to put two real steaks on a finger-long 
gridiron and proudly turn them with a fork. The 
potatoes were done first, and no wonder, for they 
had boiled frantically all the while. They were 
pounded up with a little pestle, had much butter 
and no salt put in (cook forgot it in the excitement 
of the moment), then it was made into a mound in 
a gay red dish, smoothed over with a knife dipped 
in milk, and put in the oven to brown. 

So absorbed in these last performances had Sally 
been, that she forgot her pastry till she opened 
the door to put in the potato, then a wail arose, for, 
alas! alas! the little pies were burnt black! 
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“Oh, my pies! my darling pies! they are all 
spoilt!” cried poor Sally, wringing her dirty little 
hands as she surveyed the ruin of her work. The 
tart was especially pathetic, for the quirls and zig- 
zags stuck up in all directions from the blackened 
jelly, like the walls and chimney of a house after 
a fire. 

“Dear, dear, I forgot to remind you to take 
them out; it’s just my luck,” said Aunt Jo, re- 
morsefully. “Don't cry, darling, it was my fault; 
we ’ll try again after dinner,” she added, as a great 
tear dropped from Sally’s eyes and sizzled on the 
hot ruins of the tart. 

More would have followed, if the steak had not 
blazed up just then, and so occupied the attention 
of cook, that she quickly forgot the lost pastry. 

“* Put the meat-dish and your own plates down to 
warm, while you mash the squash with butter, salt, 
and a little pepper on the top,” said Mrs. Jo, de- 
voutly’ hoping that the dinner would meet with no 
further disasters. 

The “cunning pepper-pot ” soothed Sally’s feel- 
ings, and she dished up her squash in fine style. 
The dinner was safely put upon the table; the six 
dolls were seated three on a side; Teddy took the 
bottom, and Sally the top. When all were settled, 
it was a most imposing spectacle, for one doll was 
in full ball costume, another in her night-gown; 
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Jerry, the worsted boy, wore his red winter suit, 
while Annabella, the noseless darling, was airily . 
attired in nothing but her own kid skin. Teddy, as 
father of the family, behaved with great propriety, 
for he smilingly devoured everything offered him, 
and did not find a single fault. Daisy beamed 
upon her company like the weary, warm, but hos- 
pitable hostess, so often to be seen at larger tables 
than this, and did the honors with an air of innocent 
satisfaction, which we do not often see elsewhere. 

The steak was so tough that the little carving- 
knife would not cut it; the potato did not go round, 
and the squash was very lumpy; but the guests 
appeared politely unconscious of these trifles; and 
the master and mistress of the house cleared the 
table with appetites that any one might envy them. 
The joy of skimming a jug-full of cream mitigated 
the anguish felt for the loss of the pies, and Asia’s 
despised cake proved a treasure in the way of 
dessert. 

“ That is the nicest lunch I ever had; can’t I do 
it every day?” asked Daisy, as she scraped up and 
ate the leavings all round. 

“You can cook things every day after lessons, 
but I prefer that you should eat your dishes at your 
regular meals, and only have a bit of gingerbread 
for lunch. To-day, being the first time, I don’t 
mind, but we must keep our rules. This afternoon 
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you can make something for tea if you like,” said 
Mrs. Jo, who had enjoyed the dinner-party very 
much, though no one had invited her to partake. 

“Do let me make flapjacks for Demi, he loves 
them so, and it’s such fun to turn them and put 
sugar in between,” cried Daisy, tenderly wiping a 
yellow stain off Annabella’s broken nose, for Bella 
had refused to eat squash when it was pressed upon 
her as good for “lumatism,” a complaint which it 
is no wonder she suffered from, considering the 
lightness of her attire. 

“But if you give Demi goodies, all the others 
will expect some also, and then you will have your 
hands full.” 

“ Could n’t I have Demi come up to tea alone just 
this one time, and after that I could cook things for 
the others if they were good,” proposed Daisy, with 
a sudden inspiration. 

“That is a capital idea, Posy! We will make 
your little messes rewards for the good boys, and ` 
I don’t know one among them who would not like 
something nice to eat more than almost anything 
else. If little men are like big ones, good cooking 
will touch their hearts and soothe their tempers 
delightfully,” added Aunt Jo, with a merry nod 
toward the door, where stood Papa Bhaer, surveying 
the scene with a face full of amusement. 

“That last hit was for me, sharp woman. I ac- 
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cept it, for it is true; but if I had married thee for 
thy cooking, heart’s dearest, I should have fared 
badly all these years,” answered the professor, 
laughing, as he tossed Teddy, who became quite 
apoplectic in his endeavors to describe the feast he 
had just enjoyed. 

Daisy proudly showed her kitchen, and rashly 
promised Uncle Fritz as many flapjacks as he could 
eat. She was just telling about the new rewards 
when the boys, headed by Demi, burst into the room 
snuffing the air like a pack of hungry hounds, for 
school was out, dinner was not ready, and the 
fragrance of Daisy’s steak led them straight to the 
spot. | 

A prouder little damsel was never seen than 
Sally as she displayed her treasures and told the 
lads what was in store for them. Several rather 
scoffed at the idea of her cooking anything fit to 
eat, but Stuffy’s heart was won at once, Nat and 
Demi had firm faith in her skill, and the others 
said they would wait and see. All admired the 
kitchen, however, and examined the stove with 
deep interest. Demi offered to buy the boiler on 
the spot, to be used in a steam-engine which he was 
constructing; and Ned declared that the best and 
biggest saucepan was just “the thing to melt his 
lead in when he ran bullets, hatchets, and such 
trifles. 
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Daisy looked so alarmed at these proposals, that 
Mrs. -Jo then and there made and proclaimed a law 
that no boy should touch, use, or even approach the 
sacred stove without a special permit from the owner 
thereof. This increased its value immensely in the 
eyes of the gentlemen, especially as any infringement 
of the law would be punished by the forfeiture of all 
right to partake of the delicacies promised to the 
virtuous. 

At this point the bell rang, and the entire popu- 
lation went down to dinner, which meal was enliv- 
ened by each of the boys giving Daisy a list of 
` things he would like to have cooked for him as fast 
as he earned them. Daisy, whose faith in her stove 
was unlimited, promised everything, if Aunt Jo 
would tell her how to make them. This suggestion 
rather alarmed Mrs. Jo, for some of the dishes were 
quite beyond her skill — wedding-cake for instance, 
bull’s-eye candy, and cabbage soup with herrings 
and cherries in it, which Mr. Bhaer proposed as 
his favorite, and immediately reduced his wife to 
despair, for German cookery was beyond her. 

Daisy wanted to begin again the minute dinner 
was done, but she was only allowed to clear up, 
fill the kettle ready for tea, and wash out her apron, 
which looked as if she had cooked a Christmas 
feast. She was then sent out to play till five 
o’clock, for Uncle Fritz said that too much study, 
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even at cooking stoves, was bad for little minds 
and bodies, and Aunt Jo knew by long experience 
how soon new toys lose their charm if they are 
not prudently used. 

Every one was very kind to Daisy that afternoon. 
Tommy promised her the first fruits of his garden, 
though the only visible crop just then was pigweed ; 
Nat offered to supply her with wood, free of charge; 
Stuffy quite worshipped her; Ned immediately fell 
to work on a little refrigerator for her kitchen; 
and Demi, with a punctuality beautiful to see in 
one so young, escorted her to the nursery just as the 
clock struck five. It was not time for the party to 
begin, but he begged so hard to come in and help 
that he was allowed privileges few visitors enjoy, for 
he kindled the fire, ran errands, and watched the 
progress of his supper with intense interest. Mrs. 
Jo directed the affair as she came and went, being 
very busy putting up clean curtains all over the 
house. a 
“ Ask Asia for a cup of sour cream, then your 
cakes will be light without’ much soda, which I 
don't like” was the first order. 

Demi tore downstairs, and returned with the 
cream, also a puckered-up face, for he had tasted 
it on his way, and found it so sour that he pre- 
dicted the cakes would be uneatable. Mrs. Jo took 
this occasion to deliver a short lecture from the 
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step-ladder on the chemical properties of soda, to 
which Daisy did not listen, but Demi did, and under- 
stood it, as he proved by the brief but comprehen- 
sive reply — 

“Yes, I see, soda turns sour things sweet, and 
the fizzling up makes them light. Let’s see you do 
it, Daisy.” 

“ Fill that bowl nearly full of Hout and add a 
little salt to it,” continued Mrs. Jo. 

“Oh dear, everything has to have salt. in it, 
seems to me,” said Sally, who was tired of opening 
the pill-box in which it was kept. 

“ Salt is like good-humor, and nearly everything 
is better for a pinch of it, Posy,” and Uncle Fritz 
stopped as he passed, hammer in hand, to drive up 
two or three nails for Sally’s little pans to hang on. 

“ You are not invited to tea, but I’ll give you 
some cakes, and 1 won't be cross,” said Daisy, put- 
ting up her floury little face to thank him with a 
kiss. 

“Fritz, you must not interrupt my cooking class, 
or I lil come in and moralize when you are teaching 
Latin. How would you like that?” said Mrs. Jo, 
throwing a great chintz curtain down on his head. 

“Very much, try it and see,” and the amiable 
Father Bhaer went singing and tapping about the 
house like a mammoth woodpecker. 

“ Put the soda into the cream, and when it 
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‘ fizzles,’ as Demi says, stir it into the flour, and beat 
it up as hard as ever you can. Have your griddle 
hot, butter it well, and then fry away till I come 
back,” and Aunt Jo vanished also. 

Such a clatter as the little spoon made, and such 
a beating as the batter got, it quite foamed I assure 
you; and when Daisy poured some on to the 
griddle, it rose like magic into a puffy flapjack, 
that made Demi’s mouth water. To be sure the 
first one stuck and scorched, because she forgot the 
butter, but after that first failure all went well, and 
six capital little cakes were safely landed in a dish. 

“ I think I’d like maple-syrup better than sugar,” 
said Demi from his arm-chair, where he had settled 
himself after setting the table in a new and peculiar 
manner. 

“Then go and ask Asia for some,” answered 
Daisy, going into the bath-room to wash her hands. 

While the nursery was empty something dreadful 
happened. You see, Kit had been feeling hurt all 
day because he had carried meat safely and yet got 
none to pay him. He was not a bad dog, but he 
had his little faults like the rest of us, and could 
not always resist temptation. Happening to stroll 
into the nursery at that moment, he smelt the cakes, 
saw them unguarded on the low table, and never 
stopping to think of consequences, swallowed all 
six at one mouthful. I am glad to say that they 
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were very hot, and burned him so badly that he 
could not repress a surprised yelp. Daisy heard 
it, ran in, saw the empty dish, also the end of a 
yellow tail disappearing under the bed. Without a 
word she seized that tail, pulled out the thief, and 
shook him till his ears flapped wildly, then bundled 
him downstairs to the shed, where he spent a 
lonely evening in the coal-bin. 

Cheered by the sympathy which Demi gave her, 
Daisy made another bowl] full of batter, and fried a 
dozen cakes, which were even better than the others. 
Indeed, Uncle Fritz after eating two sent up word 
that he had never tasted any-so nice, and every boy 
at the table below envied Demi at the flapjack party 
above. 

It was a truly delightful supper, for the little 
teapot lid only fell off three times, and the milk 
jug upset but once; the cakes floated in syrup, and 
the toast had a delicious beef-steak flavor, owing to 
cook’s using the gridiron to make it on. Demi for- 
got philosophy, and stuffed like any carnal boy, 
while Daisy planned sumptuous banquets, and the 
dolls looked on smiling affably. 

“ Well, dearies, have you had a good time?” 
asked Mrs. Jo, coming up with Teddy on her 
shoulder. 

“A very good time. I shall come again soon,” 
answered Demi, with emphasis. 
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“I’m afraid you have eaten too much, by the look 
of that table.” | 

“No, I have n’t, I only ate fifteen cakes, and they 
were very little ones,” protested Demi, who had 
kept his sister busy supplying his plate. 

“ They won't hurt him, they are so nice,” said 
Daisy, with such a funny mixture of maternal fond- 
ness, and housewifely pride, that Aunt Jo could only 
smile, and say — Ea 

“ Well, on the whole, the new game is a success 
then?” 

“I like it,” said Demi, as if his approval was all 
that was necessary. 

“It is the dearest play ever made!” cried Daisy, 
hugging her little dish-tub as she proposed to wash 
up the cups. “I just wish everybody had a sweet 
cooking stove like mine,” she added, regarding it 
with affection. 

“This play ought to have a name,” said Demi, 
gravely removing the syrup from his countenance 
with his tongue. | 

“Tt has.” 

“Oh, what?” asked both children, eagerly. 

“Well, I think we will call it Patty-pans,” and 
Aunt Jo retired, satisfied with the success of her last 
trap to catch a sunbeam. 


NELLY’S HOSPITAL? 


NELLy sat beside her mother picking lint; but 
while her fingers flew, her eyes often looked wist- 
fully out into the meadow, golden with buttercups, 
and bright with sunshine. Presently she said, 
rather bashfully, but very earnestly, “ Mamma, I 
want to tell you a little plan I’ve made, if you ’ll 
please not laugh.” 

“I think I can safely promise that, my dear,” 
said her mother, putting down her work that she 
might listen quite respectfully. 7 

Nelly looked pleased, and went on confidingly. 
“Since brother Will came home with his lame 
foot, and I’ve helped you tend him, I’ve heard a 
great deal about hospitals, and liked it very much. 
To-day I said I wanted to go and be a nurse, like 
Aunt Mercy; but Will laughed, and told me I’d 


' From “Aunt Jo’s Scrap Bag,” Vol. III., “Cupid and Chow- 
Chow.” This beautiful story was written when the shadow of a 
great war lay over our beloved land. After great battles, congre-. 
gations were often dismissed on Sunday, that the women might go 
home to pick lint and make bandages for the wounded soldiers. 
The Sanitary Commission did a noble work in dispensing comforts. 
It was the fore-runner of the Red Cross Society of to-day. 
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better begin by nursing sick birds and butterflies 
and pussies before I tried to take care of men. 
I did not like to be made fun of, but I’ve been 
thinking that it would be very pleasant to have 
a little hospital all my own, and be a nurse in it, 
because, if I took pains, so many pretty creatures 
might be made well, perhaps. Could I, mamma?” 

Her mother wanted to smile at the idea, but did 
not, for Nelly looked up with her heart and eyes so 
full of tender compassion, both for the unknown 
men for whom her little hands had done their best, 
and for the smallest sufferers nearer home, that she 
stroked the shining head, and answered readily: 
“Yes, Nelly, it will be a proper charity for such a 
young Samaritan, and you may learn much if you 
are in earnest. You must study how to feed and 
nurse your little patients, else your pity will do no 
good, and your hospital become a prison. I will 
help you, and Tony shall be your surgeon.” 

“O mamma, how good you always are to me! 
Indeed, I am in truly earnest; I will learn, I will 
be kind, and may I go now and begin?” 

“You may, but tell me first where will you have 
your hospital ? ” 

“In my room, mamma; it is so snug and sunny, 
and I never should forget it there,” said Nelly. 

“You must not forget it anywhere. I think that 
plan will not do. How would you like to find 
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caterpillars walking in your bed, to hear sick pussies 
mewing in the night, to have beetles clinging to 
your clothes, or see mice, bugs, and birds tumbling 
downstairs whenever the door was open?” said her 
mother. 

Nelly laughed at that, thought a minute, then 
clapped her hands, and cried: “Let us have the 
old summer-house! My doves only use the upper 
part, and it would be so like Frank in the story- 
book. Please say yes again, mamma.” 

Her mother did say yes, and, snatching up her 
hat, Nelly ran to find Tony, the gardener’s son, a 
pleasant lad of twelve, who was Nelly’s favorite 
playmate. Tony pronounced the plan a “jolly” 
one, and, leaving his work, followed his young mis- 
tress to the summer-house, for she could not wait 
one minute. 

“What must we do first?” she asked, as they 
stood looking in at the dim, dusty room, full of 
garden tools, bags of seeds, old flower-pots, and 
watering-cans. 

“ Clear out the rubbish, miss,” answered Tony. 

“Here it goes, then,” and Nelly began bundling 
everything out in such haste that she broke two 
flower-pots, scattered all the squash-seeds, and 
brought a pile of rakes and hoes clattering down 
about her ears. 

‘“‘ Just wait a bit, and let me take the lead, miss. 
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You hand me things, I ’ll pile ’em in the barrow and 
wheel ’em off to the barn; then it will save time, 
and be finished up tidy.” 

Nelly did as he advised, and very soon nothing 
but dust remained. 

“What next?” she asked, not knowing in the 
least. 

“T’ll sweep up, while you see if Polly can come 
and scrub the room out. It ought to be done before 
you stay here, let alone the patients.” 

“So it had,” said Nelly, looking very wise all 
of a sudden. “ Will says the wards — that means 
the rooms, Tony — are scrubbed every day or two, 
and kept very clean, and well venti — something — I 
can’t say it; but it means having a plenty of air . 
come in. I can clean windows while Polly mops, 
and then we shall soon be done.” 

Away she ran, feeling very busy and important. 
Polly came, and very soon the room looked like 
another place. The four latticed windows were set 
wide open, so the sunshine came dancing through 
the vines that grew outside, and curious roses peeped 
in to see what frolic was afoot. The walls shone 
white again, for not a spider dared to stay; the wide 
seat which encircled the room was dustless now, the 
floor as nice as willing hands could make it; and 
the south wind blew away all musty odors with its 
fragrant breath. 
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“ How fine it looks!” cried Nelly, dancing on 
the doorstep, lest a footprint aus mar the still 
damp floor. 

“T’d almost like to fall sick for the sake of 
staying here,” said Tony, admiringly. “ Now, what 
sort of beds are you going to have, miss?” 

“I suppose it won't do to put butterflies and 
toads and worms into beds like the real soldiers 
where Will was?” answered Nelly, looking anxious. 

Tony could hardly help shouting at the idea; 
but rather than trouble his little mistress, he said 
very soberly: “I’m afraid they would n’t lay easy, 
not being used to it. Tucking up a butterfly would 
about kill him; the worms would be apt to get lost 
among the bedclothes; and the toads would tumble 
out the first thing.” 

“ I shall have to ask mamma about it. What will 
you do while I’m gone?” said Nelly, unwilling that 
a moment should be lost. 

“ I’ll make frames for nettings to the window, else 
the doves will come in and eat up the sick people.” 

“T think they will know that it is a hospital, and 
be too kind to hurt or frighten their neighbors,” 
began Nelly; but, as she spoke, a plump white 
dove walked in, looked about with its red-ringed | 
eyes, and quietly pecked up a tiny bug that had 
just ventured out from the crack where it had 
taken refuge when the deluge came. 
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“Yes, we must have the nettings. I’ll ask 
mamma for some lace,” said Nelly, when she saw 
that; and, taking her pet dove on her shoulder, told 
it about her hospital as she went toward the house; 
for, loving all little creatures as she did, it grieved 
her to have any harm befall even the least or plainest 
of them. She had a sweet child-fancy that her 
playmates understood her language as she did theirs, 
and that birds, flowers, animals, and insects felt 
for her the same affection which she felt for them. 
Love always makes friends, and nothing seemed 
to fear the gentle child; but welcomed her like a 
little sun who shone alike on all, and never suffered 
an eclipse. 

She was gone some time, and when she came back 
her mind was full of new plans, one hand full of 
rushes, the other of books, while over her head 
floated the lace, and a bright green ribbon hung 
across her arm. 

“ Mamma says that the best beds will be little 
baskets, boxes, cages, and any sort of thing that 
suits the patient; for each will need different care 
and food and medicine. I have not baskets enough ; 
so, as I cannot have pretty white beds, I am going 
to braid pretty green nests for my patients, and, 
while I do it, mamma thought you’d read to me 
the pages she has marked, so that we may begin 
right.” 


10 
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“Yes, miss; 1 like that. But what is the ribbon 
for?” ‘asked Tony. 

“Oh, that’s for you. Will says that if you are 
to be an army surgeon, you must have a green 
band on your arm; so I got this to tie on when we 
play hospital.” 

Tony let her decorate the sleeve of his gray 
jacket, and, when the nettings were done, the wel- 
come books were opened and enjoyed. It was a 
happy time, sitting in the sunshine, with leaves 
pleasantly astir all about them, doves cooing over- 
head, and flowers sweetly gossiping together through 
the summer afternoon. Nelly wove her smooth, 
green rushes, Tony pored over his pages, and both 
found something better than fairy legends in the 
family histories of insects, birds, and beasts. All 
manner of wonders appeared, and were explained 
to them, till Nelly felt as if a new world had 
been given her, so full of beauty, interest, and 
pleasure that she never could be tired of studying 
it. Many of these things were not strange to Tony, 
because, born among plants, he had grown up with 
them as if they were brothers and sisters, and 
the sturdy, brown-faced boy had learned many 
lessons which no poet or philosopher could have > 
taught him, unless he had become as childlike 
as himself, and studied from the same great 
book. 
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When the baskets were done, the marked pages 
all read, and the sun began to draw his rosy cur- 
tains round him before smiling ‘“ Good-night,” 
Nelly ranged the green beds round the room, Tony 
put in the screens, and the hospital was ready. The 
little nurse was so excited that she could hardly eat 
her supper, and directly afterwards ran up to tell 
Will how well she had succeeded with the first part 
of her enterprise. Now brother Will was a brave 
young officer, who had fought stoutly and done 
his duty like a man. But, when lying weak and 
wounded at home, the cheerful courage which had 
led him safely through many dangers seemed to 
have deserted him, and he was often gloomy, sad, 
or fretful, because he longed to be at his post 
again, and time passed very slowly. This troubled 
his mother, and made Nelly wonder why he found 
lying in a pleasant room so much harder than 
fighting battles or making weary marches. Any- 
thing that interested and amused him was very 
welcome, and when Nelly, climbing on the arm 
of his sofa, told her plans, mishaps, and successes, 
he laughed out more heartily than he had done for 
many a day, and his thin face began to twinkle 
with fun as it used to do so long ago. That pleased 
Nelly, and she chatted like any affectionate little 
magpie, till Will was really interested; for when 
one is ill, small things amuse. 
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“Do you expect your patients to come to you, 
Nelly?” he asked. 

“No, I shall go and look for them.. I often 
see poor things suffering in the garden, and the 
woods, and always feel as if they ought to be taken 
care of, as people are.” 

“ You won't like to carry insane bugs, lame toads, 
and convulsive kittens in your hands, and they 
would not stay on a stretcher if you had one. You 
should have an ambulance, and be a branch of the 
Sanitary Commission,” said Will. 

Nelly had often heard the words, but did not 
quite understand what they meant. So Will told 
her of that great and never-failing charity, to 
which thousands owe their lives; and the child 
listened with lips apart, eyes often full, and so 
much love and admiration in her heart that she 
could find no words in which to tell it. When her 
brother paused, she said earnestly: ‘‘ Yes, I will be 
a Sanitary. This little cart of mine shall be my 
ambulance, and I’ll never let my water-barrels go 
empty, never drive too fast, or be rough with my 
poor passengers, like some of the men you tell 
about. Does this look like an ambulance, Will?” 

“ Not a bit; but it shal if you and mamma like 
to help me. I want four long bits of cane, a square 
of white cloth, some pieces of thin wood, and the 
gum-pot,” said Will, sitting up to examine the little 
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cart, feeling like a boy again, as he took out his 
. knife and began to whittle. 

Upstairs and downstairs ran Nelly till all neces- 
sary materials were collected, and almost breath- 
lessly she watched her brother arch the canes over 
the cart, cover them with the cloth, and fit in an 
upper shelf of small compartments, each lined with 
cotton wool to serve as beds for wounded insects, 
lest they should hurt one another or jostle out. The 
lower part was left free for any larger creatures 
which Nelly might find. Among her toys she had 
a tiny cask which only needed a peg to be water- 
tight: this was filled and fitted in before, because, 
as the small sufferers needed ‘no seats, there was no 
place forsit behind, and, as Nelly was both horse 

* and driver, it was more convenient in front. On 
each side of it stood a box of stores. In one were 
minute rollers, as bandages are called, a few bot- 
tles not yet filled, and a wee doll’s jar of cold- 
cream, because Nelly could not feel that her outfit 
was complete without a medicine-chest. The other 
box was full of crumbs, bits of sugar, bird-seed, 
and grains of wheat and corn, lest any famished 
stranger should die for want of food before she 
got it home. Then mamma painted “U. S. San. 
Com.” in bright letters on the cover, and Nelly 
received her charitable plaything with a long sigh 
of satisfaction. 
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“Nine o’clock already! Bless me, what a short 
evening this has been!” exclaimed Will, as Nelly 
came to give him her good-night kiss. 

“ And such a happy one,” she answered. “ Thank 
you very, very much, dear Will. I ofily wish my 
little ambulance was big enough for you to go in, 

— I'd so like to give you the first ride.” 

“Nothing I should like better, if it were possible, 
though I’ve a prejudice against ambulances in gen- 
eral. But, as I cannot ride, I’ll try and hop out to 
your hospital to-morrow, and see how you get on,” 
— which was a great deal for Captain Will to say, 
because he had been too listless to leave his sofa 
for several days. 

That promise sent Nelly happily away to bed, only 
stopping to pop her head out of the window toe 
see if it was likely to be a fair day to-morrow, and 
to tell Tony about the new plan as he passed below. 
. “ Where shall you go to look for your first load 
of sick folks, miss?” he asked. 

“All round the garden first, then through the 
grove, and home across the brook. Do you think 
I can find any patients so?” said Nelly. 

“I know you will. Good-night, miss,” and Tony 
walked away with a merry look on his face, that 
Nelly would not have understood if she had seen it. 

Up rose the sun bright and early, and up rose 
Nurse Nelly almost as early and as bright. Break- 
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` fast was taken in a great hurry, and before the 
dew was off the grass this branch of the S. C. was 
all astir. Papa, mamma, big brother and baby sister, 
men and maids, all looked out to see the funny 
little ambulance depart, and nowhere in all the sum- 
mer fields was there a happier child than Nelly, as 
she went smiling down the garden path, where tall- 
flowers kissed her as she passed, and every blithe 
bird seemed singing a “ Good speed.” 

“How I wonder what I shall find first,” she 
thought, looking sharply on all sides as she went. 
Crickets chirped, grasshoppers leaped, ants worked 
busily at their subterranean houses, spiders spun 
shining webs from twig to twig, bees were coming 
for their bags of gold, and butterflies had just be- 
gun their holiday. A large white one alighted on 
- the top of the ambulance, walked over the inscrip- 
tion as if spelling it letter by letter, then floated 
away from flower to flower, like one carrying the 
good news far and wide. 

“ Now every one will know about the hospital, 
and be glad to see me coming,” thought Nelly. 
And indeed it seemed so, for just then a black- 
bird, sitting on the garden wall, burst out with a 
song full of musical joy. Nelly’s kitten came run- 
ning after.to stare at the wagon and rub her soft 
side against it, a bright-eyed toad looked out from 
his cool bower among the lily-leaves, and at that 
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minute Nelly found her first patient. In one of the 
dewy cobwebs hanging from a shrub near by, sat 
a fat black and yellow spider, watching a fly whose 
delicate wings were just caught in the net. The 
poor fly buzzed pitifully, and struggled so hard that 
the whole web shook; but the more he struggled, the 
more he entangled himself, and the fierce spider was 
preparing to descend that it might weave a shroud ` 
about its prey, when a little finger broke the threads 
and lifted the fly safely into the palm of a hand, 
where he lay faintly humming his thanks. 

Nelly had heard much about contrabands, knew 
who they were, and was very much interested in 
them; so, when she freed the poor black fly, she 
played he was her contraband, and felt glad that 
her first patient was one that needed help so much. 
Carefully brushing away as much of the web as 
she could, she left small Pompey, as she named 
him, to free his own legs, lest her clumsy fingers 
should hurt him; then she laid him in one of the 
soft beds with a grain or two of sugar if he needed 
refreshment, and bade him rest and recover from 
his fright, remembering that he was at liberty to 
fly away whenever he liked, because she had no wish 
to make a slave of him. 

Feeling very happy over this new friend, Nelly 
went on singing softly as she walked, and presently 
she found a pretty caterpillar dressed in brown fur, 
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although the day was warm. He lay so still she 
thought him dead, till he rolled himself into a ball 
as she touched him. | 

“T think you are either faint from the heat of 
this thick coat of yours, or that you are going to 
make a cocoon of yourself, Mr. Fuzz,” said Nelly. 
“Now I want to see you turn into a butterfly, so I 
shall take you, and if you get lively again I will 
let you go. I shall play that you have given out 
on a march, as the soldiers sometimes do, and been 
left behind for the sanitary people to see to.” 

In went sulky Mr. Fuzz, and on trundled the am- 
bulance till a golden-green rose-beetle was discov- 
ered, lying on his back kicking as if in a fit. 

“ Dear me, what shall I do for him?” thought 
Nelly. “He acts as baby did when she was so ill, 
and mamma put her in a warm bath. 1 haven't 
got my little tub here, or any hot water, and 1'm 
afraid the beetle would not like it if I had. Per- 
haps he has pain in his stomach; I'll turn him over, 
and pat his back, as nurse does baby’s when she 
cries for pain like that.” 

She set the beetle on his legs, and did her best 
to comfort him; but he was evidently in great dis- 
tress, for he could not walk, and instead of lifting 
his emerald overcoat, and spreading the wings that 
lay underneath, he turned over again, and kicked 
more violently than before. Not knowing what to 
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do, Nelly put him into one of her soft nests for 
Tony to cure if possible. She found no more 
patients in the garden except a dead bee, which she 
wrapped in a leaf, and took home to bury. When 
she came to the grove, it was so green and cool she 
longed to sit and listen to the whisper of the pines, 
and watch the larch-tassels wave in the wind. But, 
recollecting her charitable errand, she went rustling 
along the pleasant path till she came to another 
patient, over which she stood considering several 
minutes before she could decide whether it was 
best to take it to her hospital, because it was a little 
gray snake, with a bruised tail. She knew it would 
not hurt her, yet she was afraid of it; she thought 
it pretty, yet could not like it; shé pitied its pain, 
yet shrunk from helping it, for it had a fiery eye, 
and a sharp quivering tongue, that looked as if 
longing to bite. 

“He is a rebel, I wonder if I ought to be good 
to him,” thought Nelly, watching the reptile writhe 
with pain. “ Will said there were sick rebels in 
his hospital, and one was very kind to him. It 
says, too, in my little book, ‘Love your enemies.’ 
I think snakes are mine, but I guess I'll try and 
love him because God made him. Some boy will kill 
him if I leave him here, and then perhaps his mother 
will be very sad about it. Come, poor worm, I wish 
to help you, so be patient, and don’t frighten me.” 
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- Then Nelly laid her little handkerchief on the 
ground, and with a stick gently lifted the wounded 
snake upon it, and, folding it together, laid it in 
the ambulance. She was thoughtful after that, and 
so busy puzzling her young head about the duty 
of loving those who hate us, and being kind to 
those who are disagreeable or unkind, that she went 
through the rest of the wood quite forgetful of her 
work, A soft “ Queek, queek!” made her look 
up and listen. The sound came from the long 
meadow grass, and, bending it carefully back, she 
found a half-fledged bird, with one wing trailing on 
the ground, and its eyes dim with pain or hunger. 

“You darling thing, did you fall out of your 
nest and hurt your wing?” cried Nelly, looking 
up into the single tree that stood near by. No nest 
was to be seen, no parent-birds hovered overhead, 
and little Robin could only tell its troubles in that 
mournful “ Queek, queek, queek! ” 

Nelly ran to get both her chests, and, sitting 
down beside the bird, tried to feed it. To her 
great joy it ate crumb after crumb as if it were 
half starved, and soon fluttered nearer with a con- 
fiding fearlessness that made her very proud. Soon 
= Baby Robin seemed quite comfortable, his eye 
brightened, he “ queeked” no more, and but for 
the drooping wing would have been himself again. 
With one of her bandages Nelly. bound both wings 
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closely to his sides for fear he should hurt himself 
by trying to fly; and, though he seemed amazed at 
her proceedings, he behaved very well, only staring 
at her, and ruffling up his few feathers in a funny 
way that made her laugh. Then she had to dis- 
cover some way of accommodating her two larger 
patients, so that neither should hurt nor alarm the 
other. A bright thought came to her after much 
pondering. Carefully lifting the handkerchief, she 
pinned the two ends to the roof of the cart, and 
there swung little Forked-tongue, while Rob lay 
easily below. 

By this time Nelly began to wonder how it hap- 
pened that she found so many more injured things 
than ever before. But it never entered her innocent 
head that Tony had searched the wood and meadow 
before she was up, and laid most of these creatures 
ready to her hands, that she might not be disap- 
pointed. She had not yet lost her faith in fairies, 
so she fancied they too belonged to her small sister- 
hood, and presently it did really seem impossible to 
doubt that the good folk had been at work. 

Coming to the bridge that crossed the brook, she 
stopped a moment to watch the water ripple over 
the bright pebbles, the ferns bend down to drink, 
and the funny tadpoles frolic in quieter nooks where 
the sun shone, and the dragon-flies swung among 
the rushes. When Nelly turned to go on, her blue 
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eyes opened wide, and the handle of the ambulance 
dropped with a noise that caused a stout frog to 
skip into the water heels over head. Directly in 
the middle of the bridge was a pretty green tent, 
made of two tall burdock leaves. The stems were 
stuck into cracks between the boards, the tips were 
pinned together with a thorn, and one great but- 
tercup noddled in the doorway like a sleepy sentinel. 
Nelly stared and smiled, listened, and looked about 
on every side. Nothing was seen but the quiet 
meadow and the shady grove, nothing was heard 
but the babble of the brook and the cheery music of 
the bobolinks. | 

“ Yes,” said Nelly softly to herself, “that is a 
fairy tent, and in it I may find a baby elf sick with 
whooping-cough or scarlet fever. How splendid it 
would be! only I could never nurse such a dainty 
thing.” 

Stooping eagerly, she peeped over the buttercup’s 
drowsy head, and saw what seemed a tiny cock of 
hay. She had no time to feel disappointed, for the 
haycock began to stir, and, looking nearer, she be- 
held two silvery-gray mites, who wagged wee tails, 
and stretched themselves as if they had just waked 
up. Nelly knew that they were young field-mice, 
and rejoiced over them, feeling rather relieved that 
no fairy had appeared, though she still believed 
them to have had a hand in the matter. 
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“* T shall call the mice my Babes in the Wood, be- 
cause they are lost and covered up with leaves,” 
said Nelly, as she laid them in her snuggest bed, 
where they nestled close together, and fell fast 
asleep again. 

Being very anxious to get home, that she might 
tell her adventures, and show how great was the 
need of a sanitary commission in that region, Nelly 
marched proudly up the avenue, and, having dis- 
played her load, hurried to the hospital where an- 
other applicant was waiting for her. On the step 
of the door lay a large turtle, with one claw gone, 
and on his back was pasted a bit of paper with his 
name, ‘Commodore Waddle, U. S. N.” Nelly 
knew this was a joke of Will’s, but welcomed the 
ancient ‘mariner, and called Tony to help her get 
him in. 

All that morning they were very busy settling 


the new-comers, for both people and books had to- 


be consulted before they could decide what diet 
and treatment was best for each. The winged con- 
traband had taken Nelly at her word, and flown 
away on the journey home. Little Rob was put in 
a large cage, where he could use his legs, yet not 
injure his lame wing. Forked-tongue lay under a 
wire cover, on sprigs of fennel, for the gardener 
said that snakes were fond of it. The Babes in 
the Wood were put to bed in one of the rush bas- 
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kets, under a cotton-wool coverlet. Greenback, the 
beetle, found ease for his unknown aches in the 
warm heart of a rose, where he sunned himself all 
day. The Commodore was made happy in a tub 
of water, grass, and stones, and Mr. Fuzz was put 
in a well-ventilated glass box to decide whether he 
would be a cocoon or not. 

Tony had not been idle while his mistress was 
away, and he showed her the hospital garden he had 
made close by, in which were cabbage, nettle, and 
mignonette plants for the butterflies, flowering herbs 
for the bees, chickweed and hemp for the birds, 
catnip for the pussies, and plenty of room left for 
whatever other patients might need. In the after- 
noon, while Nelly did her task at lint-picking, talking 
busily to Will as she worked, and interesting him 
in her affairs, Tony cleared a pretty spot in the grove 
for the burying-ground, and made ready some small 
bits of slate on which to write the names of those 
who died. He did not have it ready an hour too 
soon, for at sunset two little graves were needed, 
and Nurse Nelly shed tender tears for her first 
losses as she laid the motherless mice in one smooth 
hollow, and the gray-coated rebel in the other. She 
had learned to care for him already, and, when she | 
found him dead, was very glad she had been kind 
to him, hoping that he knew it, and died happier in 
her hospital than all alone in the shadowy wood. 
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The rest of Nelly’s patients prospered, and of the 
many added afterward few died, because of Tony’s 
skilful treatment and her own faithful care. Every 
morning when the day proved fair the little ambu- 
lance went out upon its charitable errand; every 
afternoon Nelly worked for the human sufferers 
whom she loved; and every evening brother Will 
read aloud to her from useful books, showed her 
wonders with his microscope, or prescribed remedies 
for the patients, whom he soon knew by name and 
took much interest in. It was Nelly’s holiday; but, 
though she studied no lessons, she learned much, 
and unconsciously made her pretty play both an 
example and a rebuke for others. 

At first it seemed a childish pastime, and people 
laughed. But there was something in the familiar 
words “ Sanitary,” “ hospital,” and “ ambulance ” 
that made them pleasant sounds to many ears. As 
reports of Nelly’s work went through the neighbor- 
hood, other children came to see and copy her de- 
sign. Rough lads lookd ashamed when in her 
wards they found harmless creatures hurt by them, 
and going out they said among themselves, “We 
won't stone birds, chase butterflies, and drown the 
girls” little cats any more, though we won't tell them 
so.” And most of the lads kept their word so well 
that people said there never had been so many birds 
before as all that summer haunted wood and field. 
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Tender-hearted playmates brought their pets to be 
cured; even busy fathers had a friendly word for 
the small charity, which reminded them so sweetly 
of the great one which should never be forgotten; 
lonely mothers sometimes looked out with wet eyes 
as the little ambulance went by, recalling thoughts 
of absent sons who might be journeying painfully 
to some far-off hospital, where brave women waited 
to tend them with hands as willing, hearts as tender, 
as those the gentle child gave to her self-appointed 
task. 

At home the charm worked also. No more idle 
days for Nelly, or fretful ones for Will, because the 
little sister would not neglect the helpless creatures 
so dependent upon her, and the big brother was 
ashamed to complain after watching the patience of 
these lesser sufferers, and merrily said he would try 
to bear his own wound as quietly and bravely as 
the “Commodore” bore his. Nelly never knew 
how much good she had done Captain Will till he 
went away again in the early autumn. Then he 
thanked her for it, and though she cried for joy and 
sorrow she never forgot it, because he left some- 
thing behind him which always pleasantly reminded 
her of the double success her little hospital had won. 

When Will was gone, and she had prayed softly 
in her heart that God would keep him safe and 
bring him home again, she dried her tears and went 

II 
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away to find comfort in the place where he had spent 
so many happy hours with her. She had not been 
there before that day, and when she reached the 
door she stood quite still and wanted very much to 
cry again, for something beautiful had happened. 
She had often asked Will for a motto for her hospi- 
tal, and he had promised to find her one. She 
thought he had forgotten it; but even in the hurry 
of that busy day he had found time to do more 
than keep his word, while Nelly sat indoors, lovingly 
brightening the tarnished buttons on the blue coat 
that had seen so many battles. 

Above the roof, where the doves cooed in the sun, 
now rustled a white flag with the golden “S. C.” 
shining on it as the west wind tossed it to and fro. 
Below, on the smooth panel of the door, a skilful 
pencil had drawn two arching ferns, in whose soft 
shadow, poised upon a mushroom, stood a little 
figure of Nurse Nelly, and underneath it another 
of Dr. Tony bottling medicine, with spectacles upon 
his nose. Both hands of the miniature Nelly wére 
outstretched, as if beckoning to a train of insects, 
birds, and beasts, which was so long that it not 
only circled round the lower rim of this fine sketch, 
but dwindled in the distance to mere dots and lines. 
Such merry conceits as one found there! A mouse 
bringing the tail it-had lost in some cruel trap, a 
dor-bug with a shade over its eyes, an invalid but- 
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terfly carried in a tiny litter by long-legged spiders, 
a fat frog with gouty feet hopping upon crutches, 
Jenny Wren sobbing in a nice handkerchief, as she 
brought poor dead Cock Robin to be restored to 
life. Rabbits, lambs, cats, calves, and turtles, all 
came trooping up to be healed by the benevolent 
little maid who welcomed them so heartily. 

Nelly laughed at these comical mites till the tears 
ran down her cheeks, and thought she never could 
be tired of looking at them. But presently she saw 
four lines clearly printed underneath her picture, 
and her childish face grew sweetly serious as she 
read the words of a great poet, which Will had 
made both compliment and motto: — 

““ He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things, both great and small; 


For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all.” 





MY LITTLE GENTLEMAN? 


No one would have thought of calling him so, this 
ragged, barefooted, freckle-faced Jack, who spent. 
his days carrying market-baskets for the butcher, or 
clean clothes for Mrs. Quinn, selling chips, or 
grubbing in the ash-heaps for cinders. But he was 
honestly earning his living, doing his duty as well 
as he knew how, and serving those poorer and more 
helpless than himself, and that is being a gentleman 
in the best sense of that fine old word. He had no 
home but Mrs. Quinn’s garret; and for this he 
paid by carrying the bundles and getting the cinders 
for her fire. Food and clothes he picked up as he 
could; and his only friend was little Nanny. Her 
mother had been kind to him when the death of 
his father left him all alone in the world; and when 
she, too, passed away, the boy tried to show his 
gratitude by comforting the little girl, who thought 
there was no one in the world like her Jack. 

Old Mrs. Quinn took care of her, waiting till she 
was strong enough to work for herself; but Nanny 
had been sick, and still sat about, a pale, little 


1 From “Aunt Jo's Scrap Bag,” Vol. I., “My Boys.” 
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shadow of her former self, with a white film slowly 
coming over her pretty blue eyes. This was Jack’s 
great trouble, and he could n't whistle it away as 
he did his own worries; for he was a cheery lad, 
and when the baskets were heavy, the way long, the 
weather bitter cold, his poor clothes in rags, or his 
stomach empty, he just whistled, and somehow 
things seemed to get right. But the day he carried 
Nanny the first dandelions, and she felt of them, 
instead of looking at them, as she said, with such 
pathetic patience in her little face, “1 don't see "em; 
but I know they ’re pretty, and 1 like "em lots,” Jack 
felt as if the blithe spring sunshine was all spoiled ; 
and when he tried to cheer himself up with a good 
whistle, his lips trembled so they would n’t pucker. 

“The poor dear’s eyes could be cured, I ain't a 
doubt; but it would take a sight of money, and 
who ’s agoing to pay it?” said Mrs. Quinn, scrub- 
bing away at her tub. 

“How much money?” asked Jack. 

“A hundred dollars, I dare say. Dr. Wilkinson’s 
cook told me once that he done something to a 
lady’s eyes, and asked a thousand dollars for it.” 

Jack sighed a long, hopeless sigh, and went away 
to fill the water-pails; but he remembered the doc- 
tor’s name, and began to wonder how many years it 
would take to earn a hundred dollars. 

Nanny was very patient; but, by and by, Mrs. 
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Quinn began to talk about sending her to some 
almshouse, for she was too poor to be burdened 
with a helpless child. The fear of this nearly broke 
Jack’s heart; and he went about with such an 
anxious face that it was a mercy Nanny did not see 
it. Jack was only twelve, but he had a hard load 
to carry just then; for the thought of his little 
friend, doomed to lifelong darkness for want of a 
little money, tempted him to steal more than once, 
and gave him the first fierce, bitter feeling against 
thosé better off than he. When he carried nice din- 
ners to the great houses and saw the plenty that pre- 
vailed there, he could n't help feeling that it was n't 
fair for some to have so much, and others so little. 
When he saw pretty children playing in the park, 
or driving with their mothers, so gay, so well cared 
for, so tenderly loved, the poor boy’s eyes would 
fill to think of poor little Nanny, with no friend in 
the world but himself, and he so powerless to help 
her. 

When he one day mustered courage to ring at 
the great doctor’s bell, begging to see him a minute, 
and the servant answered, gruffly, as he shut the 
door, “Go along! he can't be bothered with the like 
of you!” Jack clenched his hands hard as he went 
down the steps, and said to himself, with a most 
unboyish tone, “I ’ll get the money somehow, and 
make him let me in!” 
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He did get it, and in a most unexpected way; but 
he never forgot the desperate feeling that came to’ 
him that day, and all his life long he was very 
tender to people who were tempted in their times 
of trouble, and yielded, as he was saved from doing, 
by what seemed an accident. | 

Some days after his attempt at the doctor’s, as he 
was grubbing in a newly-deposited ash heap, with 
the bitter feeling very bad, and the trouble very. 
heavy, he found a dirty old pocket-book, and put it 
in his bosom without stopping to examine it; for 
many boys and girls were scratching, like a brood 
of chickens, all round him, and the pickings were 
unusually good, so no time must be lost. “ Findings 
is havings ” was one of the laws of the ash-heap 
haunters; and no one thought of disputing another’s 
right to the spoons and knives that occasionally 
found their way into the ash-barrels; while bottles, 
old shoes, rags, and paper were regular articles of 
traffic among them. Jack got a good basketful that 
day; and when the hurry was over sat down to rest 
and clear the dirt off his face with an old silk duster 
which he had picked out of the rubbish, thinking 
Mrs. Quinn might wash it up for a handkerchief. 
But he did n’t wipe his dirty face that day; for, with 
the rag, out tumbled a pocket-book; and on opening 
it he saw — money. Yes; a roll of bills, with two 
figures on all of them, — three tens and one twenty. 
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It took his breath away for a minute; then he 
hugged the old book tight in both his grimy hands, 
and rocked to and fro all in a heap among the oyster- 
shells and rusty tin kettles, saying to himself, with 
tears running down his cheeks, “O Nanny! O 
Nanny! now I can do it!” 

I don’t think a basket of cinders ever travelled at 
such a rate before as Mrs. Quinn’s did that day; for 
Jack tore home at a great pace, and burst into 
the room, waving the old duster, and shouting, 
“Hooray! I’ve got it! I’ve gotit!” 

It is no wonder Mrs. Quinn thought he had lost 
his wits; for he looked like a wild boy, with his face 
all streaked with tears and red ashes, as he danced a 
double-shuffle till he was breathless, then showered 
the money into Nanny’s lap, and hugged her with 
another “ Hooray!” which ended in a choke. When 
they got him quiet and heard the story, Mrs. Quinn 
rather damped his joy, by telling him the money 
was n't his, and he ought to advertise it. 

“ But I want it for Nanny!” cried Jack; “and 
how can I ever find who owns it, when there was 
ever so many barrels emptied in that heap, and no 
one knows where they came from?” 

“It’s very like you won’t find the owner, and you 
can do as you please; but it’s honest to try, I’m 
thinking, for some poor girl may have lost her earn- 
in’s this way, and we would n’t like that ourselves,” 
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said Mrs. Quinn, turning over the shabby pocket- 
book, and carefully searching for some clue to its 
owner. 

Nanny looked very sober, and Jack grabbed up 
the money as if it were too precious to lose. But he 
was n’t comfortable about it; and after a hard fight 
with himself he consented to let Mrs. Quinn ask 
their policeman what they should do. He was a 
kindly man; and when he heard the story, said 
he *d do what was right, and if he could n't find an 
owner, Jack should have the fifty dollars back. 

How hard it was to wait! how Jack thought and 
dreamed of his money, day and night! How Nanny 
ran to the door to listen when a heavy step came 
up the stairs! and how wistfully the poor darkened 
eyes turned to the light which they longed to see 
again. 

Honest John Floyd did his duty, but he did n't 
find the owner; so the old purse came back at last, 
and now Jack could keep it with a clear conscience. 
Nanny was asleep when it happened; and as they 
sat counting the dingy bills, Mrs. Quinn said to the 
boy, “ Jack, you ’d better keep this for yourself. I 
doubt if it’s enough to do the child any good; and 
you need clothes and shoes, and a heap of things, 
let alone the books you hanker after so much. It 
ain't likely you ’ll ever find another wallet. It’s all 
luck about Nanny’s eyes; and maybe you are only 
throwing away a chance you ’ll never have again.” 
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Jack leaned his head on his arms and stared at the 
money, all spread out there, and looking so magnifi- 
cent to him that it seemed as if it could buy half the 
world. He did need clothes; his hearty boy’s ap- 
petite did long for better food; and, oh! how splen- 
did it would be to go and buy the books he had 
wanted so long, — the books that would give him a 
taste of the knowledge which was more enticing to 
his wide-awake young mind than clothes and food 
to his poor little body. It wasn’t an easy thing to 
do; but he was so used to making small sacrifices 
that the great one was less hard; and when he had 
brooded over the money a few minutes in thought- 
ful silence, his eye went from the precious bits of 
paper to the dear little face in the trundle-bed, and 
he said, with a decided nod, “I’ll give Nanny the 
chance, and work for my things, or go without ’em.” 

Mrs. Quinn was a matter-of-fact body; but her 
hard old face softened when he said that, and she 
kissed him good-night, almost as gently as if she’d 
been his mother. 

Next day, Jack presented himself at Dr. Wilkin- 
son’s door, with the money in one hand and Nanny 
in the other, saying boldly to the gruff servant, “I 
want to see the doctor. 1 can pay; so you *d better 
let me in.” 

I’m afraid cross Thomas would have shut the 
door in the boy’s face again, if it had not been for - 
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the little blind girl, who looked up at him so im- 
ploringly that he could n't resist the mute appeal. 

“The doctor’s going out; but maybe he’ll see you 
a minute;” and with that he led them into a room 
where stood a tall man putting on his gloves. 

Jack was a modest boy; but he was so afraid 
that Nanny would lose her chance, that he forgot 
himself, and told the little story as fast as he could 
—told it well, too, I fancy; for the doctor listened 
attentively, his eye going from the boy’s eager, 
flushed face, to the pale patient one beside him, as 
if the two little figures, shabby though they were, 
illustrated the story better than the finest artist could 
have done. When Jack ended, the doctor set Nanny 
on his knee, gently lifted up the half-shut eyelids, 
and after examining the film a minute, stroked her 
pretty hair, and said so kindly that she nestled her 
little hand confidingly into his, “I think I can help 
you, my dear. Tell me where you live, and I ’ll 
attend to it at once, for it’s high time something 
was done.” 

Jack told him, adding, with a manly air, as he 
showed the money, “I can pay you, sir, if fifty 
dollars is enough.” 

“Quite enough,” said the doctor, with a droll 
smile, 

“Tf it isn’t, Ill work for the rest, if you ’ll trust 
me. Please save Nanny’s eyes, and I’ll do any- 
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thing to pay you!” cried Jack, getting red and 
choky in his earnestness. 

The doctor stopped smiling, and held out his hand 
in a grave, respectful way, as he said, “I’ll trust 
you, my boy. We’ll cure Nanny first; and you and 
I will settle the bill afterward.” 

Jack liked that; it was a gentlemanly way of 
doing things, and he showed his satisfaction by 
smiling all over his face, and giving the big, white 
hand a hearty shake with both his rough ones. 

The doctor was a busy man; but he kept them 
some time, for there were no children in the fine 
house, and it seemed pleasant to have a little girl 
sit on his knee and a bright boy stand beside his 
chair; and when, at last, they went away, they 
looked as if he had given them some magic medi- 
cine, which made them forget every trouble they 
had ever known. 

Next day the kind man came to give Nanny her 
chance. She had no doubt, and very little fear, but 
looked up at him so confidingly when all was ready, 
that he stooped down and kissed her softly before 
he touched her eyes. 

“ Let Jack hold my hands; then I’ll be still, and 
not mind if it hurts me,” she said. So Jack, pale 
with anxiety, knelt down before her, and kept the 
little hands steadily in his all through the minutes 
that seemed so long to him. 
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“What do you see, my child?” asked the doctor, 
when he had done something to both eyes, with a 
quick, skilful hand. 

Nanny leaned forward, with the film all gone, 
and answered, with a little cry of joy, that went to 
the hearts of those who heard it, “ Jack’s face! I 
see it! oh, I see it!” 

Only a-freckled, round face, with wet eyes and 
tightly-set lips; but to Nanny it was as beautiful as 
the face of an angel; and when she was laid away 
with bandaged eyes to rest, it haunted all her 
dreams, for it was the face of the little friend who 
loved her best. 

Nanny’s chance was not a failure; and when she 
saw the next dandelions he brought her, all the sun- 
shine came back into the world brighter than ever 
for Jack. Well might it seem so; for his fifty 
dollars bought him many things that money seldom 
buys. The doctor wouldn’t take it at first; but 
when Jack said, in the manful tone the doctor liked 
although it made him smile, “It was a bargain, sir. 
I wish to pay my debts; and I sha’n’t feel happy if 
Nanny don’t have it all for her eyes. Please do! 
I ’d rather,” — then he took it; and Nanny did have 
it, not only for her eyes, but in clothes and food 
and care, many times over; for it was invested in a 
bank that pays good interest on every mite so given. 

Jack discovered that fifty dollars was far less than 
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most people would have had to pay, and begged 
earnestly to be allowed to work for the rest. The 
doctor agreed to this, and Jack became his errand- 
boy, serving with a willingness that made a pleasure 
of duty; soon finding that many comforts quietly 
got into his life; that much help was given without 
words; and that the days of hunger and rags, heavy 
burdens and dusty ash-heaps, were gone by for 
ever. | 

The happiest hours of Jack’s day were spent in 
the doctor’s chaise, when he made his round of 
visits; for while he waited, the boy studied or read, 
and while they drove hither and thither, the doctor 
talked with him, finding an eager mind as well as 
a tender heart and a brave spirit under the rough 
jacket of his little serving-man. But he never called 
him that; for, remembering the cheerfulness, self- 
denial, honesty, and loyalty to those he loved, shown 
- by the boy, the good doctor proved his respect for 
the virtues all men should covet, wherever they are 
found, and always spoke of Jack with a smile, as 
“My Little Gentleman.” 
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“WELL, what do you think of her?” 

“I think she’s a perfect dear, and not a bit stuck 
up with all her money.” 

“ A real little lady, and ever so pretty.” 

“ She kissed me lots, and does n’t tell me to run 
away, so I love her.” 

The group of brothers and sisters standing round 
the fire laughed as little May finished the chorus of 
praise with these crowning virtues. 

Tall Alf asked the question, and seemed satisfied 
with the general approval of the new cousin just 
come from England to live with them. They had 
often heard of Kate, and rather prided themselves 
on the fact that she lived in a fine house, was very 
rich, and sent them charming presents. Now pity 
was added to the pride, for Kate was an orphan, 
and all her money could not buy back the parents 
she had lost. They had watched impatiently for 
her arrival, had welcomed her cordially, and after 
a day spent in trying to make her feel at home 


1 From “ Aunt Jo’s Scrap Bag,” Vol. III., “Cupid and Chow- 
Chow.” 
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they were comparing notes in the twilight, while 
Kate was having a quiet talk with mamma. 

“I hope she will choose to live with us. You 
know she can go to any of the uncles she likes 
best,” said Alf. 

“ We are nearer her age than any of the other 
cousins, and papa is the oldest uncle, so I guess she 
will,” added Milly, the fourteen-year-old daughter 
of the house. 

“ She said she liked America,” said quiet Frank. 

“ Wonder if she will give us a lot of her money? ” 
put in practical Fred, who was always in debt. 

“ Stop that!” commanded Alf. “ Mind now, if 
you ever ask her for a penny I’ll shake you out of 
your jacket.” 

“Hush! she’s coming,” cried Milly, and a dead 
silence followed the lively chatter. 

A fresh-faced bright-eyed girl of fifteen came 
quietly in, glanced at the group on the rug, and 
paused as if doubtful whether she was wanted. 

“ Come on!” said Fred, encouragingly. 

“ Shall I be in the way?” 

“Oh! dear, no, we were only talking,” answered 
Milly, drawing her cousin nearer with an arm about 
her waist. i 

“It sounded like something pleasant,” said Kate, 
not exactly knowing what to say. 

“We were talking about you,” began little May, 
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when a poke from Frank made her stop to ask, 
“What's that for? We were talking about Kate, 
and we all said we liked her, so it’s no matter if I 
do tell.” 

“You are very kind,” and Kate looked so pleased 
that the children forgave May’s awkward frankness. 

“Yes, and we hoped you'd like us and stay 
with us,” said Alf, in the lofty and polite manner 
which he thought became the young lord of the 
house. . | 

“T am going to try all the uncles in turn, and 
then decide; papa wished it,” answered Kate, with a 
sudden tremble of the lips, for her father was the 
only parent she could remember, and had been 
unusually dear for that reason. 

“Can you play billiards? ”’ asked Fred, who had 
a horror of seeing girls cry. 

“Yes, and I’ll teach you.” 

“ You had a pony-carriage at your house, did n't 
you?” added Frank, eager to help on the good 
work. 

“At grandma's, —1 had no other home, you 
know,” answered Kate. 

“What shall you buy first with your money?” 
asked May, who would ask improper questions. ` 

“I'd buy a grandma if I could,” and Kate both 
smiled and sighed. 

“How funny! We’ve got one somewhere, but 

12 
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we don’t care much about her,” continued May, with 
the inconvenient candor of a child. 

“ Have you? Where is she?” and Kate turned 
quickly, looking full of interest. 

“ Papa’s mother is very old, and lives ever so far 
away in the country, so of course we don’t see much 
of her,” explained Alf. 

“ But papa writes sometimes, and mamma sends 
her things every Christmas. We dont remember 
her much, because we never saw her but once, ever 
so long ago; but we do care for her, and May 
must n’t say such rude things,” said Milly. 

“I shall go and see her. I can’t get on without 
a grandmother,” and Kate smiled so brightly that 
the lads thought her prettier than ever. “Tell me 
more about her. Is she a dear old lady?” 

“ Don't know. She is lame, and lives in the old 
house, and has a maid named Dolly, and — that ’s 
all I can tell you about her,” and Milly looked a little 
vexed that she could say no more on the subject 
that seemed to interest her cousin so much, 

Kate looked surprised, but said nothing, and stood 
looking at the fire as if turning the matter over in 
her mind, and trying to answer the question she was 
too polite to ask,— how could they live without a 
. grandmother? Here the tea-bell rang, and the 
flock ran laughing downstairs; but, though she said 
no more, Kate remembered that conversation, and 
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laid a plan in her resolute little mind which she 
carried out when the time came. 

According to her father’s wish she lived for a 
while in the family of each of the four uncles before 
she decided with which she would make her home. 
All were anxious to have her, one because of her 
money, another because her great-grandfather had 
been a lord, a third hoped to secure her for his son, 
while the fourth and best family loved her for her- 
self alone. They were worthy people, as the world 
goes, — busy, ambitious, and prosperous ; and every 
one, old and young, was fond of bright, pretty, gen- 
erous Kate. Each family was anxious to keep her, a 
little jealous of the rest, and very eager to know 
which she would choose. 

But Kate surprised them all by saying decidedly 
when the time came, — . 

“TI must see grandma before I choose. Perhaps 
I ought to have visited her first, as she is the oldest. 
I think papa would wish me to doit. At any rate, I 
want to pay my duty to her before I settle anywhere, 
so please let me go.” 

Some of the young cousins laughed at the idea, 
and her old-fashioned, respectful way of putting it, 
which contrasted strongly with their free-and-easy 
American speech. The uncles were surprised, but 
agreed to humor her whim, and Uncle George, the 
eldest, said softly, — 
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“ I ought to have remembered that poor Anna was 
mother’s only daughter, and the old lady would 
naturally love to see the girl. But, my dear, it will 
be desperately dull. Only two old women and a 
quiet country town. No fun, no company, you won't 
stay long.” 

“T shall not mind the dulness if grandma likes 
to have me there. I lived very quietly in England, 
and was never tired of it. Nursey can take care of 
me, and I think the sight of me will do the dear old 
lady good, because they tell me I am like mamma.” 

Something in the earnest young face reminded 
Uncle George of the sister he had almost forgotten, 
and recalled his own youth so pleasantly that he said, 
with a caress of the curly head beside him, — 

“So it would, I’m sure of it, and I’ve a great 
mind to go with you and ‘ pay my duty’ to mother, 
as you prettily express it.” | 

“* Oh, no, please don’t, sir; I want to surprise her, 
and have her all to myself for a little while. Would 
you mind if I went quite alone with Nursey? You 
can come later.” 

“ Not a bit; you shall do as you like, and make 
sunshine for the old lady as you have for us. I 
have n’t seen her for a year, but I know she is well 
and comfortable, and Dolly guards her like a dragon. 
Give her my love, Kitty, and tell her I send her 
something she will value a hundred times more than 
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the very best tea, the finest cap, or the handsomest 
tabby that ever purred.” 

So, in spite of the lamentations of her cousins, 
Kate went gayly away to find the grandma whom 
no one else seemed to value as she did. 

You see, grandpa had been a farmer, and lived 
contentedly on the old place until he died; but his 
four sons wanted to be something better, so they went 
away one after the other to make their way in the 
world. All worked hard, got rich, lived splendidly, 
and forgot as far as possible the old life and the 
dull old place they came from. They were good sons 
in their way, and had each offered his mother a 
home with him if she cared to come. But grandma 
clung to the old home, the simple ways, and quiet 
life, and, thanking them gratefully, she had re- 
mained in the big farm-house, empty, lonely, and 
plain though it was, compared to the fine homes of 
her sons. 

Little by little the busy men forgot the quiet, 
uncomplaining old mother, who spent her years 
thinking of them, longing to see and know their 
children, hoping they would one day remember how 
she loved them all, and how solitary her life must be. 

Now and then they wrote or paid her a hasty 
visit, and all sent gifts of far less value to her'than 
one loving look, one hour of dutiful, affectionate 
companionship. 


~- 
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“ If you ever want me, send and I’ll come. Or, 
if you ever need a home, remember the old place is 
here always open, and you are always welcome,” the 
good old lady said. But they never seemed to need 
her, and so seldom came that the old place evidently 
had no charm for them. 

It was hard, but the sweet old woman bore it 
patiently, and lived her lonely life quietly and use- 
fully, with her faithful maid Dolly to serve and love 
and support her. 

Kate’s mother, her one daughter, had married 
young, gone to England, and, dying early, had left 
the child to its father and his family. Among them 
little Kate had grown up, knowing scarcely any- . 
thing of her American relations until she was left 
an orphan and went back to her mother’s people. 
She had been the pet of her English grandmother, 
and, finding all the aunts busy, fashionable women, 
had longed for the tender fostering she had known, 
and now felt as if only grandmothers could give. 

With a flutter of hope and expectation she ap- 
proached the old house after the long journey was 
over. Leaving the luggage at the inn, and accom- 
panied by faithful Nurse, Kate went up the village 
street, and, pausing at the gate, looked at the home 
where her mother had been born. 

A large, old-fashioned farm-house, with a hospita- 
ble porch and tall trees in front, an orchard behind, 
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and a capital hill for blackberries in summer, and 
coasting in winter, close by. All the upper windows 
were curtained, and made the house look as if it was 
half-asleep. At one of the lower windows sat a 
portly -puss, blinking in the sun, and at the other 
appeared a cap, a regular grandmotherly old cap, 
with a little black bow perked up behind. Some- 
thing in the lonely look of the house and the pensive 
droop of that cap made Katy hurry up the walk and 
tap eagerly at the antique knocker. A brisk little 
old woman peered out, as if startled at the sound, 
and Kate asked, smiling, “ Does Madam Coverley 
live here? ” 

“She does, dear. Walk right in,” and throwing 
wide the door, the maid trotted down a long, wide 
hall, and announced in a Iow tone to her mistress, — 

“ A nice, pretty little girl wants to see you, mum.” 

“TI shall love to see a young face. Who is it, 
Dolly?” asked a pleasant voice. 

“Don't know, mum.” 

“Grandma must guess,” and Kate went straight - 
up to the old lady with both hands out, for the first 
sight of that sweet old face won her heart. 

Lifting her spectacles, grandma looked silently a 
minute, then opened her arms without a word, and 
in the long embrace that followed Kate felt assured 
that she was welcome to the home she wanted. E 

“So like my Anna! And this is her little girl? 
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God bless.you, my darling! So good to come and 
see me!” said the old lady when she could speak. 

“Why, grandma, I could n’t get on without you, 
and as soon as I knew where to find you I was ina 
fidget to be off; but had to do my other visits first, 
because the uncles had planned it so. This is Dolly, 
I am sure, and that is my good nurse. Go and get 
my things, please, Nursey. I shall stay here until 
grandma sends me away.” 

“That will never be, deary.. Now tell me every- 
thing. It is like an angel coming to see me all of a 
sudden. Sit close, and let me feel sure it is n't one 
of the dreams I make to cheer myself when I’m 
lonesome.” 
` Kate sat on a little stool at grandma's feet, and, 
leaning on her knee, told all her little story, while 
the old lady fed her hungry eyes with the sight of 
- the fresh young face, listened to the music of a lov- 
ing voice, and felt the happy certainty that some one 
had remembered her, as she longed to be remembered. 

Such a happy day as Kate spent talking and 
listening, looking at her new home, which she found 
delightful, and being petted by the two old women, 
who would hardly let Nursey do anything for her. 
Kate’s quick eyes read the truth of grandma’s lonely 
life very soon; her warm heart was full of tender 
pity, and she resolved to devote herself to making 
the happiness of the dear old lady’s few remaining 
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years, for at eighty one should have the prop of 
loving children, if ever. 

To Dolly and madam it really did seem as if an 
angel had come, a singing, smiling, chattering sprite, 
who danced all over the old house, making blithe 
echoes in the silent room, and brightening every 
corner she entered. 

Kate opened all the shutters and let in the sun, 
saying she must see which room she liked best be- 
fore she settled. She played on the old piano, that 
wheezed and jangled, all out of tune; but no one 
minded, for the girlish voice was as sweet as a lark's. 
She invaded Dolly's sacred kitchen, and messed to 
her heart's content, delighting the old soul by praises 
of her skill, and petitions to be taught all she knew. 
She pranced to and fro in the long hall, and got ac- 
quainted with the lives of painted ancestors hanging 
there in big wigs or short-waisted gowns. She took 
possession of grandma’s little parlor, and made it so 
cosy the old lady felt as if she was bewitched, for 
cushioned arm-chairs, fur foot-stools, soft rugs, and 
delicate warm shawls appeared like magic. Flowers 
bloomed in the deep, sunny window-seats, pictures 
of lovely places seemed to break out on the oaken 
walls, a dainty work-basket took its place near 
grandma’s quaint one, and, best of all, the little 
chair beside her own was seldom empty now. 

The first thing in the morning a kiss waked her, 
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and the beloved voice gave her a gay “ Good-morn- 
ing, grandma dear!” All day Anna’s child hovered 
about her with willing hands and feet to serve her, 
_ loving heart to return her love, and the tender 
reverence which is the beautiful tribute the young 
should pay the old. In the twilight, the bright head 
always was at her knees; and, in either listening to 
the stories of the past or making lively plans for the 
future, Kate whiled away the time that used to be 
so sad. | 

Kate never found it lonely, seldom wished for 
other society, and grew every day more certain that 
here she could find the cherishing she needed, and 
do the good she hoped. 

Dolly and Nurse got on capitally; each tried 
which could sing “ Little Missy's ” praises loudest, 
and spoil her quickest by unquestioning obedience 
to every whim or wish. A happy family, and the 
dull November days went by so fast that Christmas 
was at hand before they knew it. 

All the uncles had written to ask Kate to pass 
the holidays with them, feeling sure she must be 
longing for a change. But she had refused them all, 
saying she should stay with grandma, who could 
not go anywhere to join other people’s merry- 
makings, and must have one of her own at home, 
The uncles urged, the aunts advised, and the cousins 
teased; but Kate denied them all, yet offended no 
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one, for she was inspired by a grand idea, and 
carried it out with help from Dolly and Nurse, 
unsuspected by grandma. 

“We are going to have a little Christmas fun up 
here among ourselves, and you must n't know about 
it until we are ready. So just sit all cosy in your 
corner, and let me riot about as I like. I know you 
won't, mind, and I think youll say it is splendid 
when I’ve carried out my plan,” said Kate, when 
the old lady wondered what she was thinking about 
so deeply, with her brows knit and her lips smiling. 

“Very well, dear, do anything you like, and I 
shall enjoy it, only don’t get tired, or try to do too 
much,” and with that grandma became deaf and blind 
to the mysteries that went on about her. 

She was lame, and seldom left her own rooms; so 
Kate, with her devoted helpers, turned the house 
topsy-turvy, trimmed up hall and parlors and great 
dining-room with shining holly and evergreen, laid 
fires ready for kindling on the hearths that had 
been cold for years, and had beds made up all over 
the house. 

What went on in the kitchen, only Dolly could 
tell; but such delicious odors as stole out made 
grandma sniff the air, and think of merry Christmas 
revels long ago. Up in her own room Kate wrote 
lots of letters, and sent orders to the city that made 
Nursey hold up her hands. More letters came in 
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reply, and Kate had a rapture over every one. Big 
bundles were left by the express, who came so often 
that the gates were opened and the lawn soon full 
of sleigh-tracks. The shops in the village were 
ravaged by Mistress Kate, who laid in stores of gay 
ribbons, toys, nuts, and all manner of queer things. 

“T really think she ’s lost her mind,” said the post- 
master as she flew out of the office one day with a 
handful of letters. 

“ Pretty creter! I would n’t say a word against 
her, not for a mint of money. She’s so good to old 
Mrs. Coverley,” answered his fat wife, smiling as 
she watched Kate ride up the village street on an 
ox-sled. 

If grandma had thought the girl out of her wits, 
no one could have blamed her, for on Christmas day 
she really did behave in the most singular manner. 

“You are going to church with me this morning, 
grandma. It’s all arranged. A close carriage is 
coming for us, the sleighing is lovely, the church 
all trimmed up, and I must have you see it. I shall 
wrap you in fur, and we will go and say our prayers 
together, like good girls, won’t we?” said Kate, who 
was in a queer flutter, while her eyes shone, her lips 
were all smiles, and her feet kept dancing in spite 
of her. 

“ Anywhere you like, my darling. I’d start for 
Australia to-morrow, if you wanted me to go with 
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you,” answered grandma, who obeyed Kate in all 
things, and seemed to think she could do no wrong. 

So they went to church, and grandma did enjoy 
it; for she had many blessings to thank God for, 
chief among them the treasure of a dutiful, loving 
child. Kate tried to keep herself quiet, but the odd 
little flutter would not subside, and seemed to get 
worse and worse as time went on. It increased 
rapidly as they drove home, and, when grandma was 
safe in her little parlor again, Kate’s hands, trembled 
so she could hardly tie the strings of the old lady’s 
state and festival cap. 

“ We must take a look at the big parlor. It is all 
trimmed up, and I've got my presents in there. Is 
it ready, Doll?” asked Kate, as the old servant 
appeared, looking so excited that grandma said, 
laughing, — 

“We have been quiet so long, poor Dolly don't 
know what to make.of a little gayety.” 

“Lord bless us, my dear mum! It’s all so beauti- 
ful and kinder surprisin’, I feel as ef merrycles had 
come to pass agin,’ answered Dolly, actually wiping 
away tears with her best white apron. 

“Come, grandma,” and Kate offered her arm. 
“Don’t she look sweet and dear?” she added, 
smoothing the soft, silken shawl about the old lady’s 
shoulders, and kissing the placid old face that beamed 
at her from under the new cap. 
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“I always said madam was the finest old lady 
a-goin’, ef folks only knew it. Now, Missy, ef you. 
don't make haste, that parlor-door will bust open, 
and spoil the surprise; for they are just bilin’ over 
in there,” with which mysterious remark Dolly 
vanished, giggling. 

Across the hall they went, but at the door Kate 
paused, and said with a look grandma never forgot, — 

“I hope I have done right. I hope you’ll like 
my presept, and not find it too much for you. At 
any rate, remember I meant to please you and give 
you the thing you need and long for most, my dear 
old grandma.” 

“ My good child, don’t be afraid. I shall like any- 
thing you do, and thank. you for your thought of 
me. What a curious noise! I hope the fire hasn’t 
fallen down.” 

Without another word Kate threw open the door 
and led grandma in. Only a step or two — for the 
old lady stopped short and stared about her, as if 
she didn’t know her own best parlor. No wonder 
she did n’t, for it was full of people, and such people! 
All her sons, their wives and children, rose as she 
came in, and turned to greet her with smiling faces. 
Uncle George went up and kissed her, saying, with 
a choke in his voice, ‘‘ A merry Christmas, mother! ” 
and everybody echoed the words in a chorus of 
good-will that went straight to the heart. 
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Poor grandma could not bear it, and sat down in 


her big chair, trembling, and sobbing like a little . 


child. Kate hung over her, fearing the surprise had 
been too much; but joy seldom kills, and presently 
the old lady was calm enough to look up and wel- 
come them all by stretching out her feeble hands 
and saying, brokenly yet heartily, — | 

“God bless you, my children! This is a merry 
Christmas, indeed! Now tell me all about it, and 
who everybody is; for I don’t know half the little 
ones.” | 

Then Uncle George explained that it was Kate's 
plan, and told how she had made every one agree 
to it, pleading so eloquently for grandma that all 
other plans were given up. They had arrived while 
she was at church, and had been with difficulty kept 
from bursting out before the time. 


“Do you like your present?” whispered Kate, . 


quite calm and happy now that the grand surprise 
was Safely over. 

Grandma answered with a silent kiss that said 
more than the warmest words, and then Kate put 
every one at ease by leading up the children, one 
by one, and introducing each with some lively speech, 
Everybody enjoyed this and got acquainted quickly ; 
for grandma thought the children the most remark- 
able she had ever seen, and the little people soon made 
up their minds that an old lady who had such a very 
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nice, big house, and such a dinner waiting for them 
_(of course they had peeped everywhere), was a most 
desirable and charming grandma. 

By the time the first raptures were over Dolly 
and Nurse and Betsey Jane (a girl hired for the 
occasion) had got dinner on the table; and the pro- 
cession, headed by Madam proudly escorted by her 
eldest son, filed into the dining-room where such a 
party had not met for years, 

It would be quite impossible to do justice to that 
dinner: pen and ink are not equal to it. I can only 
say that every one partook copiously of everything; 
that they laughed and talked, told stories, and sang 
songs; and when no one could do any more, Uncle 
George proposed grandma’s health, which was drunk 
standing, and followed by three cheers. Then up 
got the old lady, quite rosy and young, excited and 
gay, and said in a clear strong voice, — 

“I give you in return the best of grandchildren, 
little Kate.” 

I give you my word the cheer they gave grandma 
was nothing to the shout that followed these words; 
for the old lady led off with amazing vigor, and the 
boys roared so tremendously that the sedate tabby 
in the kitchen flew off her cushion, nearly frightened 
into a fit. 

After that, the elders sat with grandma in the 
parlor, while the younger part of the flock trooped 
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after Kate all over the house. Fires burned every- 
where, and the long unused toys of their fathers 
were brought out for their amusement. The big 
nursery was full of games, and here Nursey collected 
the little ones when the larger boys and girls were 
invited by Kate to go out and coast. Sleds had 
been provided, and until dusk they kept it up, the 
city girls getting as gay and rosy as Kate herself 
in this healthy sport, while the lads frolicked to their 
hearts’ content, building snow forts, pelting one 
another, and carousing generally without any police- 
man to interfere or any stupid old ladies to get 
upset, as at home in the park. 

A cosy tea and a dance in the long hall followed, 
and they were just thinking what they would do 
_ next, when Kate’s second surprise came. 

There were two great fireplaces in the hall: up 
the chimney of one roared a jolly fire, but the other 
was closed by a tall fire-board. As they sat about, 
resting after a brisk contra dance, a queer rustling 
and tapping was heard behind this fire-board. 

“Rats!” suggested the girls, jumping up into the 
chairs. 

“Let ’s have ’em out!” added the boys, making 
straight for the spot, intent on fun. 

But before they got there, a muffled voice cried, 
“Stand from under!” and down went the board 
with a crash, out bounced Santa Claus, startling 

13 
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the lads as much as the rumor of rats had the 
girls. 

A jolly old saint he was, all in fur, with sleigh- 
bells jingling from hfs waist and the point of his 
high cap, big boots, a white beard, and a nose as 
red as if Jack Frost had had a good tweak at it. 
Giving himself a shake that set all the bells ringing, 
he stepped out upon the hearth, saying in a half- 
gruff, half-merry tone, — . 

“I call this a most inhospitable way to receive 
me! What do you mean by stopping up my favorite 
chimney? Never mind, I’ll forgive you, for this 
is an unusual occasion. Here, some of you fellows, 
lend a hand and help me out with my sack.” 

A dozen pair of hands had the great bag out in a 
minute, and, lugging it to the middle of the hall, 
left it beside St. Nick, while the boys fell back into 
the eager, laughing crowd that surrounded the new- 
comer. 

“Where 's my girl? I want my Kate,” said the 
saint, and when she went to him he took a base 
advantage of his years, and kissed her in spite of 
the beard. 

“ That ’s not fair,” whispered Kate, as rosy as the 
holly-berries in her hair. | 

“ Can’t help it, — must have some reward for stick- 
ing in that horrid chimney so long,” answered Santa 
Claus, looking as roguish as any boy. Then he added 
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aloud, “I’ve got something for everybody, so make | 
a big ring, and the good fairy will hand round the 
gifts.” 

With that he dived into his bag and brought out 
treasure after treasure, some fine, some funny, many 
useful, and all appropriate, for the good fairy seemed 
to have guessed what each one wanted. Shouts of 
laughter greeted the droll remarks of the jolly saint, 
for he had a joke about everything, and people were 
quite exhausted by the time the bottom of the sack 
was reached. 

“ Now, then, a rousing good game of blind man’s 
buff, and then this little family must go to bed, for 
it's past eleven.” 

As he spoke, the saint cast off his cap and beard, 
fur coat, and big boots, and proceeded to dance a 
double shuffle with great vigor and skill; while 
the little ones, who had been thoroughly mystified, 
shouted, “ Why, it’s Alf!” and fell upon him en 
masse as the best way of expressing their delight at 
his succesful performance of that immortal part. 

The game of blind man’s buff that followed was 
a “rouser” in every sense of the word, for the 
gentlemen joined, and the children flew about like 
a flock of chickens when hawks are abroad. Such 
peals of laughter, such shouts of fun, and such 
racing and scrambling that old hall had never seen 
before. Kate was so hunted that she finally took 
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refuge behind grandma’s chair, and stood there look- 
ing at the lively scene, her face full of happiness as 
she remembered that it was her work. 

The going to bed that night was the best joke of 
all; for, though Kate’s arrangements were peculiar, 
every one voted that they were capital. There 
were many rooms, but not enough for all to have 
one apiece. So the uncles and aunts had the four 
big chambers, all the boys were ordered into the 
great play-room, where beds were made on the 
floor, and a great fire blazing that the camping out 
might be as comfortable as possible. The nursery 
was devoted to the girls, and the little ones were 
sprinkled round wherever a snug corner was found. 

How the riotous flock were ever got into their beds 
no one knows. The lads caroused until long past 
midnight, and no knocking on the walls of paternal 
boots, or whispered entreaties of maternal voices 
through key-holes, had any effect, for it was impos- 
sible to resist the present advantages for a grand 
Christmas rampage. 

The girls giggled and gossiped, told secrets, and 
laid plans more quietly; while the small things 
tumbled into bed, and went to sleep at once, quite 
used up with the festivities of this remarkable day. 

Grandma, down in her own cosy room, sat listen- 
ing to the blithe noises with a smile on her face, for 
the past seemed to have come back again, and her 
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own boys and girls to be frolicking above there, as 
they used to do forty years ago. 

“It's all so beautiful I can’t go to bed, Dolly, 
and lose any of it. They *ll go away to-morrow, and 
I may never see them any more,” she said, as Dolly 
tied on her night-cap and brought her slippers. 

“ Yes, you will, mum. That dear child has made 
it so pleasant they can’t keep away. You'll see 
plenty of "em, if they carry out half the plans they 
have made. Mrs. George wants to come up and 
pass the summer here; Mr. Tom says he shall 
send his boys to school here, and every girl among 
them has promised Kate to make her a long visit. 
The thing is done, mum, and you *ll never be lonely 
any more.” 

“Thank God for that!” and grandma bent her 
head as if she had received a great blessing. 
“ Dolly, I want to go and look at those children. 
It seems so like a dream to have them here, I must 
be sure of it,” said grandma, folding her wrapper 
about her, and getting up with great decision. 

“ Massy on us, mum, you haven’t been up them 
stairs for months. The dears are all right, warm 
as toasts, and sleepin’ like dormice, I’ll warrant,” 
answered Dolly, taken aback at this new whim of 
old madam’s. 

But grandma would go, so Dolly gave her an arm, 
and together the two old friends hobbled up the 
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wide stairs, and peeped in at the precious children. 
The lads looked like a camp of weary warriors re- 
posing after a victory, and grandma went laughing 
away when she had taken a proud survey of this 
promising portion of the rising generation. The 
nursery was like a little convent full of rosy nuns 
sleeping peacefully; while a pictured Saint Agnes, 
with her lamb, smiled on them from the wall, and 
the firelight flickered over the white figures and 
sweet faces, as if the sight were too fair to be lost 
in darkness. The little ones lay about promiscu- 
ously, looking like dissipated Cupids with sugar 
hearts and faded roses still clutched in their chubby 
hands. 

“My darlings!” whispered grandma, lingering 
fondly over them to cover a pair of rosy feet, put 
back a pile of tumbled curls, or kiss a little mouth 
still smiling in its sleep. 

But when she came to the coldest corner of the 
room, where Kate lay on the hardest mattress, under 
the thinnest quilt, the old lady’s eyes were full of 
tender tears; and, forgetting the stiff joints that 
bent so painfully, she knelt slowly down, and, putting 
her arms about the girl, blessed her in silence for 
the happiness she had given one old heart. 

Kate woke at once, and started up, exclaiming 
with a smile, — 

“Why, grandma, I was dreaming about an angel, 
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and you look like one with your white gown and 
silvery hair!” 

“ No, dear, you are the angel in this house. How 
can I ever give you up?” answered madam, holding 
fast the treasure that carfié to her so late. 

“You never need to, grandma, for I have made 


my choice.” 
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